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Monthly 


NOVELS 


Hardly any suggestion about The New York Public Library has ever 


provoked so much adverse comment as that casual remark of a municipal 
official, that it might be well to stop buying novels in order to save money. 
Newspapers in various parts of the country still discuss it from time to 


time. A short article by the President of Western Reserve University, 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, has been reprinted in a number of papers. Presi- 
dent Thwing says that the suggestion made to restrict the purchase of 
novels for The New York Public Library, in order to cut down expenses, 
‘illustrates the tendency of American life to sacrifice the non-material 
interests of the community to the material.”’ He goes on to point out that 
however necessary it may be to cut down expenses, the idea of beginning 
by eliminating novels is a poor one. In his opinion, the influence of imagi- 
native literature is valuable, even if it cannot be instantly translated into 
dollars and cents. He denounces the theory that only the so-called “‘prac- 
tical” books are the ones which the Library can afford to buy and circu- 
late. Books whose effects are indirect are often more valuable than those 
which pretend to deal only with “fact.’’ President Thwing writes: “The 
things which are most seen, most heard, most obtrusive, are transient. 
The things which are not seen give most promise of being eternal. The 
still small voice of the intellect is to be listened to. It carries meanings 
significant and precious. Lyman Beecher once said that when he had no 
ideas he just hollered.”,—Reprinted from the New York Branch Library 
News. 
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“IT confess that I 
do not make any 
broad distinction be- 
tween the illiterate- 
ness of my townsman who cannot 
read at all and the illiterateness of 
him who has learned only to read 
what is for children and feeble in- 
tellects.”’ Thoreau 


Real 
illiteracy 


Many Wisconsin 


Seasonable libraries have en- 
library gaged in out-door 
work civic activities such 


as were described in 
the February Bulletin. Baby week 
has been celebrated effectively also, 
the material and suggestions in the 
January Bulletin often being of 
value. What some of these libraries 
did and how they did it is set out 
elsewhere. 


The publication of 


Of the annual volume of 
historical Proceedings of the 
value State Historical So- 


ciety is a reminder 
that neither librarians nor citizens 
in general realize the value of the 
publications of this society nor the 
value of the material within the 
library itself. We publish elsewhere 
a more extended statement of the 
character of this volume and com- 
mend it to the public libraries of the 
state to which it will be sent free 
upon request. 


May there be too 


Too much much of evenso good 


Shake— a thing as the cele- 
speare? bration of Shake- 

speare’s tercente- 
nary? Is it possible that we are 


forcing Shakespeare too much to 
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the front? We have some sympathy 
with the individual who expressed 
this thought in forcible if some- 
what inelegant English: ‘“‘If all 
this highbrow Shakespeare stuff 
that is being planned is pulled off 
every boy and girl in the country is 
going to be sick of Shakespeare for 
the next ten years. It is in the 
schools, it is in the papers, it is in 
the libraries, and even in the 
churches. Wherever you go you 
can’t get away from it.” Certainly 
so far as library work is concerned 
a clear distinction can be drawn 
between furnishing the best Shake- 
spearean literature to the voluntary 
reader, and forcing Shakespeare 
upon the reader whose tastes run to 
other things. 


An occasional 
critic calls attention 
to the fact that li- 
braries are primarily 
for the distribution 
of books and that any other activity 
which may be engaged in is outside 
of its proper field. It is generally 
true, however, that a library enters 
only those fields where there is work 
to be done and in which the library 
seems to be the most effective 
agency. The reply which we recent- 
ly received from Mr. Hodges, li- 
brarian of the Cincinnati Public 
Library relative to the distribution 
of lantern slides which has been 
engaged in so helpfully by that 
library, well illustrates the initia- 
tion of these activities. Certainly 
in this case there can be no possible 
criticism. The library distributed 
slides simply in response to a de- 
mand for slides. 


Lantern 
slides in 
the library 
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An instance is 
A. L. A. within the personal 
member- knowledge of the ed- 


ship as an_ itor which exempli- 
investment fies the fact that the 

membership list of 
the A. L. A. is a directory of library 
workers and that omission from 
that list may be considered as an 
indication of the lack of professional 
spirit and the absence of profession- 
al.standards. Three persons were 
being considered for a desirable 
library position. An examination of 
the membership list of the A. L. A. 
revealed that one of these persons 
was not a member of the associa- 
tion. Those persons who were mak- 
ing the choice of a person for the 
position, after giving the matter 
some consideration, decided to elim- 
inate this individual upon the theo- 
ry, that they did not want a person 
who had ignored this professional 
organization and its obligations and 
opportunities. 


“Cooperation be- 

Library and tween library and 
police police has for some 
time been attempted 

in a novel way and apparently with 
good results in one of the cities of 
the state whose public library sys- 
tem is the most nearly complete of 
any in America. Only one town in 
Massachusetts is without its public 
library, and this town (Newbury) 
enjoys the use of a neighboring 
library—for a proper consideration. 
But to return to our starting-point: 
in the city of Somerville, a suburb 
of Boston, boy offenders placed on 
probation by the police court are 
required to report at stated times 
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to the probation officer at the li- 
brary, not, as heretofore, at the 
police court. Every such youthful 
offender is made to draw from the 
library a book with a story bearing 
on the offence of which he is guilty 
and pointing a moral, and, what is 
more, the boy is subsequently 
called upon for proof that he has 
read the prescribed matter. Close 
cooperation between the court, the 
police, and the library is producing 
what seem to be encouraging re- 
sults. Here, then is one more to 
add to the increasing list of coop- 
erative activities engaged in by the 
public library.” 
The Dial 


The Calgary Pub- 

Libraries in lic library in demon- 
war times _ strating some of the 
functions of a public 

library in war times has demon- 
strated again that it is among the 
leaders in aggressive work. The 
library has sent during the year 
about 750 discarded books to the 
Y. M. C. A. reading camp at Sarcee 
Military Camp and Victoria Bar- 
racks, one of the biggest recruiting 
camps in western Canada, five 
miles from Calgary. In addition the 
library by appealing to the public 
has received as gifts for the soldiers 
several hundred books and a large 
quantity of magazines. The library 
has also supplied library forms to 
the Y. M. C. A. In this way several 
thousands of books were circulated 
among the soldiers no record of 
which is included in the circulation 
statistics and the library had the 
satisfaction of performing a real 
public service. Interesting illus- 
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trated lectures are also being given 
to the soldiers from time to time in 
connection with a regular lecture 
course which has been inaugurated 
under the joint auspices of the 
public schools and the library. Lec- 
tures are being given every Satur- 
day evening at the library and upon 
other regular nights at several sub- 
urban centers. During the first 
two months fourteen lectures were 
given with a total attendance of 
1490. 


The first day of 

The end of July is the end of the 
the library library year for all 
year public libraries in 
Wisconsin. This is a 

reminder of two duties that are 
before every librarian. The first of 
these is the duty of rounding up the 
records of the year so that a com- 
plete report to the commission may 
be made promptly following the 
close of the year. We have re- 
minded the librarians of Wisconsin 
that the suggested forms of records 
which are recommended by the 
commission render the making of a 
report a matter of no difficulty. It 
is noticeable also that the data 
called for in the annual report 
corresponds closely to the items 
recommended by the council of the 
American Library Association. 
The second duty that becomes 
prominent at this particular period 
is that of forming a definite plan 
for the coming year. Progress is 
not made by accident. If next 
year is to be better than this, plans 
should soon be formulated. Can 
the library not be made more 
serviceable to the community next 
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year than it has been during the 
current year? Can the library 
not draw more citizens to the 
library next year than it has this 
year? Can the work with schools 
be made more _ systematic and 
effective? 


Frances Jenkins 
Olcott’s collections 
of Good Stories for 
Great Holidays, has 
recently reached its sixth printing. 


Deserved 
popularity 


The publishers of 
Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s Ramona an- 
nounce that this book is being sent 
to press for its 77th edition. It was 
first published thirty-three years 
ago and 3,800,000 copies have been 
printed. 


Ramona 


King Albert has 
refused consistently 


Conservin : 
eins ith to accept Maurice 
: P Maeterlinck’s  serv- 
in war 


ices in the Belgian 
army on the plea 
that his work as a 
philosopher and writer was too 
valuable. A new volume of his 
work, inspired by his faith in his 
country’s cause, has been recently 
announced. 


times 


Lovers of poetry 
who regret that they 
cannot afford to buy 
every volume issued 
by their favorite writer will welcome 
Mrs. Waldo Richard’s collection, 
High Tide (Houghton). This col- 


Poetical 
high tide 


lection contains nearly two hundred 
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poems, some by such writers as 
Masefield, Tagore, Alfred Noyes, 
Galsworthy, and Rupert Brookes, 
and others by less widely known 
poets who yet in at least one or 
two poems have reached “high 
tide.” 


George W. Peck, 
Peck’s Bad former Governor of 
Boy Wisconsin, for two 
terms, and at one 
time mayor of Milwaukee, died 
April 16 after a short illness. He 
was born in Henderson, N. Y., in 
1842. Aside from his political 
career, Mr. Peck attained fame as 
an author. His paper, Peck’s Sun, 
became noted for humorous 
sketches, particularly the Peck’s 
Bad Boy series. Mr. Peck was the 
author of the following books: 
Peck’s Compendium of Fun, 1880; 
Peck’s Sunshine, 1882; The Grocery- 
man and Peck’s Bad Boy, 1883; 
How Private George W. Peck Put 
Down the Rebellion, 1885; Peck’s 
Boss Book, 1898; Peck’s Uncle Ike 
and the Red Headed Boy, 1899; 
Sunbeams- Humor, Sarcasm and 
Common Sense, 1900; Peck’s Bad 
Boy with the Circus, 1906; Peck’s 
Bad Boy with the Cowboys, 1907. 


Of Professor Carl 


Carl Russell Fish’s A mer- 
Russell Fish ican Diplomacy, a 
on recent issue of The 
American __ Dial has this to say: 


“Diplomacy is dy- 
namite with a soft 
voice.’ Professor Fish tells us. 
‘The American type,’ he might 
have added, ‘is often used with 
amazing carelessness.’ That our 


diplomacy 
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haphazard practice of the art, in- 
spired as often by ignorance as by 
design, has not resulted more dis- 
astrously is another evidence of the 
special Providence that guards the 
destinies of the American people. 
* * * His pages reveal a purpose, 
easily perceptible to student and 
casual reader. American diplomacy 
with all its faults, has been charac- 
terized by simplicity, liberality, and 
directness. Personality, too, has 
played its part, but not in a way to 
obscure the true features of democ- 
racy. Our author wishes us to see 
these facts, and succeeds in making 
us see them. For this, his work 
deserves hearty commendation.” 


The readers of Ian 
Hay’s The First 
Hundred Thousand 
may soon come up 
numerically to the title of the book. 
Repeated printings have been re- 
quired since the book appeared a 
few weeks ago, and booksellers re- 
port that the demand is increasing. 
Such incidents as the following must 
attract readers: ‘This is how 
Private Muckelwame complied with 
Divisional Orders to ‘lose no op- 
portunity of cultivating the friend- 
liest relations with those of our 
allies whom you may chance to 
encounter.’ He came across a 
French sentry. ‘“The two gallant 
fellows regarded each other with 
shy smiles, after the fashion of two 
children who have been introduced 
by their nurses at a party. Pres- 
ently the sentry, by a happy inspi- 
ration, proffers his bayonet for in- 
spection, as if it were a new doll. 
Mucklewame bows solemnly and 


A favorite 
war book 
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fingers the blade. Then he pro- 
duces his own bayonet, and the two 
weapons are compared—still in 
constrained silence. Mucklewame 
nods approvingly: ‘Verra goody!’ 
he remarks, profoundly convinced 
that he is speaking the French 
language. ‘Olrigh! Tipperaree!’ 
replies the sentry, not to be outdone 
in international courtesy.’ ” 


While revising the 

Richard __ proofs of his new book 
Harding With the French in 
Davis France and _ Salonica, 
if , Richard Harding Dav- 
A is, writer of short 
stories, novels, and books of travel, 
and also journalist and war cor- 
respondent, died suddenly, April 11. 
His death was probably indirectly 
due to his recent rigorous ex- 
periences as a war correspondent. 
The New Vork Evening Post has 
this to say of him: ‘Those of us 
who were in college in the early 
nineties are likely to remember 
two names which seemed suddenly 
to reveal to our languid souls the 
astonishing fact that the thing 
called literature might conceivably 
have something to do with us. 
One was Kipling, the other was 
Richard Harding Davis. They not 
only enthralled us, we took credit 
to ourselves for them. They spoke 
for us, they did the kind of things 
we would have given our heads 
to do ourselves, and (it seemed) 
might have done if we could only 
have forced ourselves to try hard 
enough. Kipling was of course 
the greater, but Davis came a 
little closer home to us because he 
was home-grown. * * * He fan- 
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cied himself far more as a war 
correspondent than as a _ writer 
of fiction, not only because it 
gave him the life of adventure his 
boyish soul craved—the life of 
spectacular opportunity, if you like 
—but because it seemed to him 
a man’s job. * * * One adventure 
after his own heart fell to him 
in this his last campaign. He 
pushed into German territory 
against all warnings, and was duly 
arrested as an English spy. He 
asked to be set upon the shortest 
road to Brussels, on the under- 
standing that if he left the road he 
should be shot. His dare was 
taken, and the word “spy” re- 
moved from his passport by Whit- 
lock when he reached Brussels. 
* * * He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1864. His father was L. Clarke 
Davis, a_ skilled journalist and 
newspaper editor. His mother was 
Rebecca Harding Davis, who was 
one of the best American short- 
story writers of her day, and whose 
work is by no means forgotten. 
He was educated at Lehigh and 
Johns Hopkins, and first took up 
newspaper work in Philadelphia. 
From this early experience came 
Gallegher and The Bar Sinister, 
two of the best stories he ever 
wrote—and two of the best news- 
paper stories ever written. * * 
In summing up the secret of this 
writer’s real, if limited, power over 
his readers, I may hazard the 
guess that he had born in him a 
secret of undying appeal—that in 
finding an expression of life in 
terms of youth he found the one 
thing needful to the successful story- 
teller—a common denominator. 
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A Wisconsin librar- 
ian, Miss Eugenia C. 
Gillette, under the title 
Home Acre has written an excellent 
poem which was printed in the 
February Craftsman. Miss Gil- 
lette, who is the assistant librarian 
of the Lake Geneva public library, 
is an ardent nature lover and nature 
student and has done much to 
interest the children of her commu- 
nity in the study of all out doors. 


Trees 
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Her poem reminds the reader of 
Joyce Kilmer’s Trees beginning: 
“T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree”’ 
and closing: 
“Poems are made by fools like 
me, 
“But only God can make a tree.”’ 
Miss Gillette’s poem reproduced 
from the Craftsman of February, 
1916 is as follows: 








HOME ACRE 


Snug sits my little house among the trees,— 
Dear trees, that I have watched since infancy: 
And many a night, against the starlit sky, 

The graceful groupings of their leaves have seemed 
Like boon companions to me, and have soothed 
My childish griefs, and lulled me unto rest. 

For years, each summer night I looked to see 
One leaf-group silhouetted ’gainst the heavens, 
That plainly formed two cooing turtle-doves, 
Who each to other told of love renewed 

As oft as night descended o’er the world. 


Another group, Diana and her hounds, 

Alert, and waiting for the moon to rise, 

Stayed with me but two summers, and I grieved 
To part with their companionship. Then came 
A ballet dancer, and an eagle spread, 

And others, changing with the light and wind. 


And when I turned mine eyes, and looked within, 
The shadows flickered on my chamber wall i 
In swaying motion, and I used to think 

The kind old tree had clasped me to her heart, 
And rocked aad rocked me, till I fell asleep. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Some American University Libraries We Should Know 


By Phineas L. Windsor. librarian, University of Illinois. 


The country has so many university and 
college libraries, and, though fewer, still 
so many really good ones, that it is not 
easy to single out a few. These rather 
sketchy accounts are confined to fifteen of 
the larger libraries, but everyone knows 
that a smaller library may do its work even 
better than the large one. If a proper 
scorecard were devised and all the libraries 
big and little, were judged according to it 
by a number of qualified people, the list 
of fifteen would no doubt undergo changes. 

Excepting one, each of the fifteen has 
over 200,000 volumes, and the great cry 
is for more books, more books. If a 
university hopes to keep all its best profes- 
sors, if it hopes to attract graduate stu- 
dents, its resources in books must be 
reasonably adequate, and collections of 
special strength are of increasing import- 
ance. Altogether these libraries are spend- 
ing a half million dollars a year for books, 
binding and periodicals. 

Most of the information has_ been 
gathered from such printed sources as 
university catalogues, sometimes unreliable, 
from Dr. Johnstons “special collections,” 
the American Library Annual, and from 
the statistics of university libraries com- 
piled by Mr. Gerould. There has been 
no attempt at completeness, and but little 
at uniformity in treatment; the aim has 
been to bring together briefly just a few 
of the facts about each library which 
justifies us in wishing to know more about 
it as an American university library. 


Harvard " University library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., (1,181,000 volumes and 
700,000 pamphlets) has long been ad- 
ministered with conspicuous ability and 
has resources for study and _ research 


equalled by no other American university 
library. To give even a bare list of the 


subjects in which this library has notably 
strong collections would require too much 
space for this erticle; only a few will be 
named. The books on folklore, including 
legends, superstitions, magic and mediaeval 
romances, altogether numbering over 13,- 
300 volumes, torm perhaps the largest 
collection on this subject in existence. 
The German history, or Hohenzollern 
collection (18,600 volumes) would be a 
notable one even in Germany. The law 
library (161,000 volumes) provides un- 
equalled facilities for the study of law. 
The four thousand books on the history of 
the Ottoman Empire form one of the best 
collections on this subject ever brought 
together. 

The French history collection (23,000 
volumes) and that of American history 
(51,000 volumes) are notably strong. Of 
incunabula there are nearly a thousend. 
Pope, Milton, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dante 
and Tasso are a few of the authors more 
completely represented. In English litera- 
ture alone there are 31,000 volumes. The 
collection on the theatre (2,600 volumes) is 
unique, and includes thousands of play- 
bills, prints and autograph letters. Most 
of the sets indexed in Poole are in the 
library, and most of the publications of the 
great learned societies. 

The new Widener Memorial Library 
building was completed in 1915 and 
presented to the University by Mrs. 
Widener in memory of her son who was 
lost on the Titanic. In many respects this 
building and its equipment represent the 
latest and best thought in university 
library architecture, and is a fitting home 
for Harvard’s library. A distinguishing 
feature is the large number of reading stalls 
along the sides of the book stacks; another 
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is the large number of small study rooms for 
professors. 

The college library includes, besides the 
main collection, 38 special libraries (al- 
together 80,000 volumes) formerly called 
class-room or laboratory libraries. The 
eleven departmental libraries (altogether 
428,000 volumes) are administered some- 
what more independently of the college 
library. By its generosity in respect to 
interlibrary loans, the Harvard library does 
much to assist research by professors in 
other institutions. Its current printed 
catalogue cards may be purchased for use 
in other libraries. 


Yale University library, New Haven, 
Conn., (1,000,000 volumes) includes 
among its collections the Day Missions 
library of over 15,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets, one of the largest in the world; the 
Salisbury collection of oriental manu- 
scripts and books, the Landberg collection 
of Arabic manuscripts, and the American 
Oriental Society library (deposited in the 
Yale library), which together furnish 
exceptional facilities for study in Semitics; 
the J. Sumner Smith Russian library of 
6,000 volumes; and the Mason library of 
church music. 

As might be expected of so large a 
library, Yale is frequently called upon by 
other libraries for loans of its books. 


Brown University library, Provi- 
dence, R. I., (225,000 volumes) includes 
the John Carter Brown library (20,000 
volumes), known everywhere for its early 
and rare Americana. Most of the books 
in this special library were printed before 
1800. A separate building is provided for 
its use. 

The University library proper includes 
the Harris collection of American poetry 
(15,000 volumes) said to be the largest in 
the world; the Rider collection of Rhode 
Island history; and the Church collection 
(3,500 volumes) on South America. 


Columbia. University, New York, 
besides having access to the remarkable 
book collections of the metropolis, has 
itself built up a library (630,075 volumes) 
which in size ranks third among American 
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universities. Its Avery architectural lib- 
rary (23,000 volumes), since 1911 has 
occupied, with the architecture depart- 
ment, a separate building and is one of the 
country’s notable collections. In _ phil- 
osophy.and education the library is re- 
markably strong. The Townsend library 
of national, state and individual war 
records, is another of special collections. 

Columbia is one of the half-dozen 
university libraries most frequently called 
upon by other libraries for loans of books. 

The library building was given in 1897 
by Seth Low, at that time President of 
the University; architecturally it is un- 
usually dignified and beautiful and is 
worthy its commanding site near the 
Hudson. No other American university 
library building is so often pictorially 
reproduced; it belongs to the whole 
country. 


Princeton University library, Prince- 
ton, N. J., (373,224 volumes) outgrew the 
old Chancellor Green library building and 
now occupies both that and the new Pyne 
library building, the two being connected 
by the delivery room. Special collections 
include the Morgan collection of Vergils 
(672 volumes); the Garrett collection of 
Oriental, chiefly Arabic, manuscripts (2,400 
volumes); the Pierson civil war collection 
(6,691 volumes, besides pamphlets and 
clippings); and a collection of cuneiform 
documents (1,100 tablets). The Princeton 
Theological Seminary library, which is 
separately administered, adds large col- 
lections in theology and church history. 


The University of Pennsylvania lib- 
rary, Philadelphia, (421,097 volumes) has 
unusually rich collections in finance and 
political economy; in the classics, the 
Leutsch library alone numbering 20,000 
volumes; in works on the American drama; 
and in Dante literature. 


Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, like most universities in large cities, 
depends more or less on other libraries in 
the city. Its own library (190,814 volumes) 
has consisted largely of departmental 
collections and in the new $600,000 Gilman 
Hall recently completed on the new 
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campus, the essential convenience of this 
arrangement will be preserved. 

Among the special collections in this 
library is one of the official publications of 
American trade unions, said to be probably 
the best in the country; and another of 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts etc. re- 
lating to southern history, the Civil war, 
and slavery. 


Cornell University library, Ithaca, 
N. Y., (461,129 volumes) includes a large 
number of notable collections; among them 
are the President White historical library 
(20,000 volumes) strong in the history of 
the Reformation, the French revolution, 
the American Civil war, and superstitions; 
the Spinoza collection (525 volumes); 
probably the largest in existence; the Dante 
collection (7,500 volumes); the Petrarch 
collection (4,000 volumes); the Icelandic 
collection (10,000 volumes); and_ the 
Zarncke library of German literature and 
philology (13,000 volumes). Printed cata- 
logues of several of these collections have 
been issued by the library. 

The Library building has become in- 
adequate to present day needs, but when 
built was a very satisfactory one. Its 
beautiful tower is 9 prominent architectural 
feature of the campus. 


The University of Michigan library, 
Ann Arbor, (352,718 volumes) is soon to 
have a new building, a welcome relief from 
its long overcrowded one. The McMillan 
Shakespeare library (6,525 volumes); the 
Parsons library of political economy 
(6,076 volumes); and the Goethe library 
(1,131 volumes) are among its special 
collections. 

The Library Staff Manual, issued by 
Mr. Koch a few years ago, deserves men- 
tion. 


The University of Chicago library, 
Chicago, (458,616 volumes) though not 
an old one is nevertheless one of our large 
libraries, and is frequently used for inter- 
library loans, especially by institutions in 
the middle west. Its special collections 
include the Colwell library of Bibles 
(8,000 volumes), probably the best col- 
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lection of translations known; the Howard 
collection on matrimonial institutions; and 
the Durrett library of western history. 

The Harper Memorial library building 
was dedicated in 1912 and will ultimately 
provide shelf room for a million volumes. 
The large reading room on the top floor 
will connect with reading rooms on the top 
floors of adjoining buildings devoted to 
special subjects. The principal stacks are 
in the basement. 

The library is being reclassified according 
to the Library of Congress classification; its 
current printed catalogue cards can be 
purchased by other libraries. 

From the beginning, the departmental 
libraries have been well developed. 


The University of Illinois Jibrary, 
Urbana, (326,893 volumes) occupies a 
beautiful but now inadequste building. 
Fifteen departmental libraries and reading 
rooms are maintained, eight of which have 
from ten to twenty thousand vclumes each. 
The library is strong in the classics, in 
architecture, in municipal publications, in 
economic entomology, in finance, labor, 
and mathematics. A list of serials in the 
library was issued in 1911. 


The University of Wisconsin library, 
Madison, (235,400 volumes) and the State 
Historical Society library (185,000 vol- 
umes), occupy the same beautiful and well 
planned building and together form a 
notable collection. The Society’s resources 
in American and English history, especially 
Mississippi Valley history, give it acknowl- 
edged leadership in this field. The Uni- 
versity library includes the J. J. Hill Rail- 
road library (9,000 volumes); and a collec- 
tion of Norse Sagas and Norse literature, 
in part the gift of Ole Bull. The Society 
and the University together have secured 
the Schlueter collection of books on German 
socialism, said to be most complete. 


The University of Minnesota library, 
Minneapolis, (207,406 volumes) has 
among its collections one of 8,500 mono- 
graphs on anatomy; about 10,000 volumes 
on Scandinavian history and literature; 
and 2,000 monographs on ophthalmology. 
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The University of California library, 
Berkeley, (304,662 volumes) occupies the 
new building erected in 1911 and paid for 
by the bequest of Charles F. Doe. An 
addition to the building is being planned. 
The unique Bancroft collection (50,000 
volumes) of manuscripts and books relat- 
ing to the Pacific Coast and southwestern 
history will alone give this library dis- 
tinction. 


Leland Stanford Junior University 
library, Stanford University, Cal., 
(263,657 volumes) occupies the Thomas W. 
Stanford library building. Among _ its 
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special collections are the Hopkins railway 
library (10,000 volumes); the Hildebrand 
library (5,000 volumes) chiefly relating to 
the German language; and the Lane 
medical library (35,000 volumes), which 
occupies a separate building near the other 
medical buildings in San Francisco. 


Note: By a typographical error on 
page 58 of the February, 1916 Bulletin a 
cypher was dropped and the number of 
volumes was given as 200,00 instead of 
200,000 while the circulation was given as 
1,500,00 instead of 1,500,000. 





BABY WEEK IN WISCONSIN 


The women’s clubs and libraries of Wis- 
consin took a large part in the national 
campaign for child conservation held dur- 
ing Baby Week in March. The clubs held 
special programs, with expert lecturers, 
secured physicians and nurses to hold free 
clinics and baby contests, held demon- 
strations of scientific methods of bathing 
babies, and exhibits of proper food and 
clothing for babies. They secured the 
cooperation of stores in holding window 
exhibits. Libraries have cooperated in 
giving wide publicity to the campaign, in 
giving the use of auditoriums and club 
rooms for exhibits, and have collected and 
circulated pamphlets and books on infant 
hygiene, attracting attention to their re- 
sources by newspaper articles, posters and 
window exhibits. 

One of the interesting features of the 
Baby Welfare Exhibit in Superior was 
the display of playground work, and of 
play yards, rooms and porches, and ap- 
proved toys. The library booth at this 
exhibit showed at one side a collection of 
books for mothers, at the other a group of 
attractive books for children. Patterns of 
baby clothes taken from magazine articles 
were displayed, and pamphlets on baby 
feeding, bathing and clothing were ex- 
hibited and distributed. Headed by the 
slogan “Better babies—better mothers— 


better city” were lists of the books and 
pamphlets in the library, for distribution. 
Nearly 2000 people attended the exhibit 
and lectures. 

In Stevens Point, the Woman’s Club, 
the Progress Club and the W. C. T. U. 
planned a week’s program, with sermons on 
child welfare in the churches, special 
meetings and talks, poster exhibits in store 
windows, presentation at a local moving 
picture theater of child welfare films fur- 
nished by the University Extension Di- 
vision, and two big welfare meetings at the 
library. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association man- 
aged the Baby Week in Marshfield. The 
librarian was on the publication committee, 
and prepared articles for the paper as well 
as lists and exhibits of books in the library. 
Special publicity was given to books on 
training in sex hygiene. 

At one of the lectures held in the library 
in Waupaca, the girls in the domestic 
science classes of the high school demon- 
strated the proper methods of bathing a 
baby, using a life size doll, and demon- 
strated scientific bottle washing. One large 
meeting was held at the high school at 
which physicians and dentists answered 
questions on infant hygiene and care. One 
of the immediate results of the campaign 
in Waupaca was the promise of a druggist 
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that he would keep in stock only the hy- 
gienic nursing bottles. 

The children in De Pere wrote essays on 
babies’ food and clothing, securing their 
information from books and pamphlets 
at the library. The best essays were printed 
in the newspaper. 

An exhibit that created much interest in 
the New London library, was one of 
photographs of all the New London babies, 
mounted on large screens in the lecture 
room where the talks on infant care were 
given. Two store windows, side by side, 
were effective in the contrast they furnished 
of a clean nursery with a happy, well 
baby, and a slovenly room with an uncared 
for baby. 

From the Merrill and Mosinee libraries, 
pamphlets for free distribution were sent 
in traveling libraries to country districts; 
some of these pamphlets in foreign lan- 
guages carried practical suggestions to 
many mothers who would not have come to 
the library. The Woman’s Club in Mosinee 
gave $10 to the library for the purchase of 
books on infant welfare. 

In the Baraboo library, charts prepared 
by the health officer, showed statistics of 
infant mortality in the village and county. 

One of the features of the observance of 
Baby Week in Sheboygan was a special 
window exhibit prepared by nearly every 
storekeeper. The members of the library 
staff prepared a dozen or more attractive 
posters and placed them in the windows of 
these exhibitors all over the city, so that 
every person must have seen at least one 
poster, and many, attracted to the one or 
two they had seen, tried to locate them all. 
The posters are unusually artistic and at- 
tractive, made chiefly from magazine cov- 
ers, using gummed letters for the legends. 
Ten of these posters are illustrated on the 
opposite page. All the books and pamph- 
lets on care of babies were arranged in one 
big exhibit in the library, and a complete 
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list of the material printed in the news- 
paper. 

Successful window exhibits were also 
held by the Fond du Lac, Rice Lake and 
Whitewater libraries. In Ashland, the 
library placed an exhibit of books and 
posters at the City Hall with an attendant 
in charge. In addition to the window 
exhibit in Fond du Lac, an exhibit of books 
and pamphlets was also placed with the 
exhibits of foods, clothing, clean milk 
supply, at the armory where the baby 
contests were held. 

Some of the other libraries that have had 
printed lists in the papers and other pub- 
licity for Baby Week, are Baraboo, Beloit, 
Black River Falls, Chippewa Falls, Cran- 
don, Lake Mills, Marshfield, Mosinee, 
Portage, Rhinelander, Shawano, Stough- 
ton, Viroqua, Watertown, Wausau and 
Whitewater. Several cities, because of 
local reasons, have postponed their cam- 
paigns until later in the spring. 

Scientific and up-to-date information on 
hygiene of mother and child, infant care 
and hygiene, milk problems, management 
of children, training in sex hygiene, and 
nursing, published in books and pamph- 
lets, has thus been widely advertised, and is 
always available in libraries. The Wis- 
consin Library Commission aided in the 
campaign by the publication of a list on 
infant welfare in the Bulletin, January, 
1916, by the compilation of a list for the 
bookmark printed and sold by the Demo- 
crat Printing Co., by sending groups of 
books and pamphlets to libraries to supple- 
ment their own material, and by giving ad- 
vice to individual libraries on the purchase 
of books. 

With the repetition of Baby Week each 
year, and the intelligent and nation-wide 
interest in conservation of human life that 
must result from it, the country may indeed 
hope for ‘“‘better babies” and better citi- 
zens.—Marion Humble. 
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BIRD HOUSE CONTESTS 


Bird House Contests, described in the 
Out-door Civics number of the Bulletin, 
have been numerous and unusually suc- 
cessful this spring. They have been carried 
out in at least fifteen towns in Wisconsin, 
either under the supervision or with the 
cooperation of library. 

Special mention is deserved of the con- 
test conducted in Superior by the County 
Fish and Game Protective league. Entries 
in the exhibit, which was held at the library 
numbered over 150. Prizes of $5 each were 
awarded for the five best houses, one going 
to contestants from the high schools and 
the Normal school, the rest to entries 
made by boys in the grades. The fund was 
given by the Park Commission, who will 
put up the prize winning houses in the 
city parks, with name of maker and his 
school printed on them. The business 
men were greatly interested in the contest 
and the Rotary club appropriated $20 
towards the purchase of some of the houses 
to be erected about the city. The exhibit 
at the library opened March 18 and con- 
tinued through the following week. An 
illustrated lecture on birds of the region 
was given in the library auditorium by 
Prof. T. J. McCarthy of the Normal 
school to more than 500 persons, and at the 
close of the week the judges awarded 
prizes and gave a talk to 175, who were in- 
terested in learning of the merits and de- 
fects of the entries. 

In Green Bay great interest was mani- 
fested in the contest managed by Mr. 
Waterman of the manual training depart- 
ment. It was opened to the whole of Brown 
County and the exhibit took place the 
middle of April at the Kellogg Public 
Library, various prizes being offered by 
schools and clubs. As a part of the pub- 
licity given the contest Mr. Waterman 
wrote articles for the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette during the two weeks preceding the 
exhibit. 

Nearly fifty- houses were entered in the 
contest conducted by the Wausau Public 
Library held the last week of March. As 
in Superior the interest of the Rotary Club 


was secured. Prizes were awarded and 
about two dozen of the houses sold; others 
were ordered. 

The results of the contest in Water- 
town were gratifying. About twenty 
houses were brought to the library to be 
exhibited. In addition to the cash prizes, 
given by the Outdoor Art Association, 
nearly all the houses were sold and many of 
the boys asked to make duplicates of their 
houses for patrons who liked models already 
purchased. The contest lasted four days in 
April and brought many visitors to the 
library. 

In Platteville the library conducted 
a similar contest, awarding prizes for the 
best wren and blue bird houses. A collec- 
tion of stuffed birds and birds’ eggs was 
loaned the library, and also records of bird 
songs and bird calls for the Victrola, which 
were used during the days that the exhibit 
was in progress. 

The Woman’s Alliance took charge of the 
contest in Merrill. It was held at the 
library and over seventy houses were 
exhibited. First and second prizes were 
offered to boys in each grade from each 
school building. 

In a letter the librarian tells what was 
done at Lake Mills: ‘‘We had our bird 
day Saturday (April 15). About twenty 
bird houses, a feeding stand, and a bird 
bath, which was made by the Boy Scouts 
for the library grounds, were brought to 
the library. One little boy in the 6th grade 
made a very artistic wren house to be 
hung from a tree in the front lawn of the 
library. The Boy Scouts, Camp-fire Girls 
and Audubon societies were asked upstairs 
to hear the bird exercises and a bird talk, 
given by one who knows about birds, and 
were there served punch and cookies by the 
W. C. T. U. We want to do more on bird 
day next year for we know now that a boy 
or girl with a hammer can do a great deal 
without manual training, and we hope more 
children can be interested in bird house 
building.” 

Report of other contests were noted last 
month in Round the Circle.— Helen Turvill. 
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THE LAONA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


To have a public library in the town of 
Laona was the suggestion of W. D. Connor. 
For a number of years he kept the need 
of one constantly before the people until 
at the town meeting the people voted to 
appropriate the money for a new public 
library. 

The Chairman of the town, Dr. R. S. 
Elliott, appointed the Library Board in 
November, J. D. Kissinger, President; 
J. G. Kopf, Vice President; Rev. B. H. 
Freye, Secretary; Mrs. George Maltby, 
Rev. Buytaert, and William Gruman. 

The Board, with the aid of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, started the organiza- 
tion of the library. The five rooms were 
completely furnished in mission furniture, 
the chairs being steel braced. The children’s 
room is especially attractive with its small 
appropriate furniture. 

The books are all new and selected with 
the help of the Commission. During 
February, Miss Estes and Miss Baskerville 
of the Wisconsin Library School, shelf 
listed and prepared them for circulation. 

The Library was opened to the public 
March 17th and the opening exercises were 
held March 31st, with the following pro- 
gram: 


Piano Duet—Miss Brooks, Miss Thoorsell 

Address—J. D. Kissinger, Pres. Library 
Board 

Vocal Solo—Miss Thoorsell 

Address—Rev. Buytaert 

Selection—Orchestra 

Address—Rev. B. H. Freye 

Vocal Solo—Miss Brooks 

Reading—Miss Moran 

Address—Dr. R. S. Elliott 

Violin Solo—J. S. Tomany 

Letter read from W. D. Connor to Mrs. 
George Maltby, Chairman of Program 
Committee 

Selection—Orchestra. 





Up to the present date (April 5th) the 
library has circulated 1350 books and three 
story hours have been held with an average 
attendance of 65 children. Talks have also 
been given in the grades on the care of 
books. 

The Library is open to the public from 
2:00 to 6:00 and from 7:00 to 9:00 P. M. 
An appropriation of $1200 has been voted 
for the coming year and we hope to make 
the Public Library the most popular and 
helpful factor in the town of Laona.— 
Edith Birdsall. Librarian. 





LANTERN SLIDES DISTRIBUTED BY CINCINNATI PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Because our attention had been repeat- 
edly called to the extensive educational 
work which was being done by the Cin- 
cinnati public library in the distribution of 
valuable lantern slides, we recently wrote 
Mr. Hodges asking for some facts relative 
to the work. We print below a part of his 
reply. 

“TI made a trip to Europe in the summer 
of 1902 and brought back some films 
made with a $16.00 camera, which I 
thought fine enough to have reproduced as 
lantern slides. In addition a few stock 
slides were purchased from a dealer. I 
showed these to the young folks. After 


I was through with them some one wanted 
to use them, but wanted more, so others 
were purchased. By 1903 or 4 we began to 
make slides, and for ten years or more we 
have had a photographer permanently on 


the staff. Through a little discovery of his 
we are able to make slides which are more 
brilliant and more permanent than the 
stock slides. 

“Our circulation last year was 148,000. 
In March of this year we circulated more 
than 20,000, with corresponding figures 
for January and February. I am writing 
from memory. Our collection of slides 
numbers about 20,000. They are classified 
according to the Decimal system. They are 
in trays, each tray holding about eighty 
slides, and there are five or six of these 
trays in each drawer of our cabinet. By 
removing the trays to a table our patrons 
are enabled to run through and pick out 
such as they like. We have cases about a 
foot long and of such a size as to carry the 
slides conveniently, with six compart- 
ments. These with straps and handles and 
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catches are used for taking the slides from 
the library. We do not pack and ship 
slides to be delivered by express. The 
packing calls for the expenditure of too 
much time. 

In order to be able to give you an idea 
of the subjects upon which slides are 
generally sent out at ten-thirty this 
morning I made up a list of the requests 
received today up to that time. As this 
immediately precedes Easter four of the 
seventeen requests were for slides on the 
Life of Christ. The requests for slides 
yesterday numbered seventeen, three on 
the life of Christ. The requests received 
today are as follows: Middle states; 
Passion play, Life of Christ 4; Tuberculosis; 
English History; Shakespeare; Palestine; 
Birds and gardens; Western United States; 
Astronomy; Greek sculpture; Roman sculp- 
ture; Egypt; Easter. 

Our practice is to make slides in response 
to every intelligent request. It is not 
once in a hundred times that we decline. 
At the end of last week a gentleman, for 
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whom we had made a set of slides to 
illustrate a talk on Chickamauga, asked 
for his slides, as he was going to give the 
talk for the fourth or fifth time. He was 
quite indignant when he found that others 
were using the slides. As is the usual 
experience in libraries, the gentleman 
supposed that he alone was interested in 
Chickamauga. An architect some time 
ago asked for slides of English cottages, 
very apologetically saying that he was sure 
no one else would use them. They are 
among our well used slides. We make 
slides for dentists, for physicians, for 


astronomers, for historians, for social 
workers, and, as stated above, on all 
intelligent requests. Last year, to be 


exact, our circulation was 148,719. No 
record is kept of the character of slides 
circulated. 

“Tf further information is desired, I shall 
be glad to give it. It goes without saying 
that the slide business is a great success 
with us.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The annual volume of Proceedings of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin has 
recently issued from the press and is now 
available for distribution to the public 
libraries of the state. The title of this 
volume is far narrower and less interesting 
than its contents. In addition to the annual 
report of the progress of the Society for the 
year in question and the reports of the 
local auxiliary societies throughout the 
State, the books contains no less than seven 
important historical articles, the subject 
matter of most of them being local to 
Wisconsin. 

Even the report of the Society’s activi- 
ties is not entirely dry. Few citizens of the 
state — not excluding librarians — ade- 
quately realize the surpassing richness of 
the great collection of historical materials 
which has been built up in their name at 
Madison. The report describes in detail 
the year’s activities of the Library, easily 
the greatest historical storehouse west of 
the Alleghanies and in many particular 
fields the richest in America. 


Many of the Society’s historical publi- 
cations are intended primarily for scholars. 
The historical articles in the present vol- 
ume, however, are for the most part more 
popular in character. The first, on ““The 
President of the United States,” by Doctor 
Hunt, of Washington, is especially timely 
in this period of world-stress. In it is ex- 
plained the nature of the presidential 
office and the process whereby the presi- 
dency has become, in course of time, a 
great nationalizing influence. A study local 
to Dodge county is the story of the settle- 
ment of the town of Lebanon, told by Dr. 
William Whyte, president of the State 
Board of Health. Two other local Wis- 
consin studies are found in the volume. 
One tells of the finding of the remains of 
the French post near Trempealeau, and 
the history of the site two centuries and 
more ago; the other, written by Mr. 
Holand, of Ephraim, gives the story of the 
now forgotten community which formerly 
existed on Rock Island, “‘The Threshold of 
Wisconsin.’ Mr. Prussing, a leading mem- 
ber of the Chicago bar, has written the 
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narrative of ‘“‘Chicago’s First Great Law- 
suit.” This proves to have been a fore- 
runner by forty years of the famous Dred 
Scott case which rocked the nation in 
1857 and did so much to precipitate the 
Civil War. The last two articles deal with 
“British Policy on the Canadian Frontier, 
1782-92” and the Journal of Captain 
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Mackay, who preceded Lewis and Clark by 
ten years in exploring the upper Missouri 
River region. 

The volume has been printed and bound 
more attractively this year than ever before. 
It is free upon request to the public libra- 
ries of Wisconsin, and may well find a place 
on the shelves of every one of them. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


The field practice period ended March 
29 and a brief recess followed. The spring 
quarter opened April 4 with the usual 
schedule in effect. Courses in book selec- 
tion, reference, and children’s work are 
continued, and the work in documents, 
subject bibliography, administration, peri- 
odicals, binding, and other minor courses 
begun. A broadened point of view, a gen- 
uine understanding of the relation of 
method to daily library routine, and a 
great eagerness to begin definite work in 
the library world were most apparent as 
the seminaries for the discussion of different 
phases of the field work progressed. The 
students are entering on all the class 
room work of the spring term with zest. 

Since this year marks the decennial of 
the founding of the School it has been 
planned to make the annual May Day 
celebration, held this year on Saturday, 
April 29, the occasion of its observance. 
The speakers are Miss Hannah M. Law- 
rence, class of 1910, Supervisor of Branches, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Library and Charles 
D. Stewart, author of Some Textual Dif- 
ficulties in Shakespeare, Fugitive Blacksmith, 
etc., who will speak on Shakespeare. The 
alumni association plans to hold its annual 
meeting and reunion upon this occasion. 


Summer Session 


A course of six weeks in library training 
is announced, but will be open only to 
properly qualified workers in the state. 
The dates are June 24 to August 4. 


Two Months of Field Work 


As in the nine years past the field work of 
the Library School constitutes its chief 
record for the May Bulletin. The field 
work of the Class of 1916 during February 
and March brought rich returns in ex- 
perience, poise, adjustment to local con- 
ditions, and understanding of library prin- 
ciples to the students, and much needed 
help to the libraries receiving them, either 
in assistance for the regular work of the 
library during the busiest season, or in 
undertaking new lines of effort. 

Thirty-one students were sent into the 
field, and the amount of work undertaken 
and accomplished by them aggregated 
a total of 248 weeks of free assistance to 
34 of the libraries of the state, or the 
equivalent of nearly the full time of 5 
skilled workers for an entire year or the 
work of one skilled worker for nearly five 
years. The students were frequently sent 
in pairs, since more work is accomplished in 
the same length of time by this arrange- 
ment, and it is pleasanter for the student to 
have a companion in a strange place. By 
this plan six libraries had 16 weeks of 
service each; one, 14 weeks; one, 11 weeks; 
two, 10 weeks; seven, 8 weeks; two, 7 
weeks; six, 4 weeks; one, 3 weeks; four, 
2 weeks, and four, 1 week. 

The concentrated efforts of the faculty 
of the School were given to field visiting 
during these two months, and 172 visits 
were made to 121 libraries. The work of the 
students was done under the supervision 
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of the faculty, co-operating with the local 
librarian. The itineraries of the visiting 
faculty were so planned as to enable them 
in many instances to initiate the student 
into their work, always to visit them once 
during the assignment, or to see that it 
was brought to a proper finish. When work 
of a special character was assigned, several 
visits were made to mark its progress and 
conduct. Following this plan one library 
was visited five times, five were visited 
four times each, nine, three times, and 
fourteen, twice. 

The students who entered the School 
without definite library experience, except 
the month of required apprenticeship, 
were assigned to the older and more com- 
pletely organized libraries of the state fora 
month at least, that they might become 
familiar with the ordinary routine of 
library service by being a part of it. The 
- arrangement was mutually beneficial, for 
the libraries receiving students profited by 
their help during the heaviest reading 
months. 

The libraries receiving students as gen- 
eral assistants were Ashland, Fond du Lac, 
Janesville, Madison, Oshkosh, Superior, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission in its 
Legislative Reference Library and its Study 
Club and Book selection department; the 
Wisconsin Library School also offered 
practice in cataloguing its bibliographic 
collection. 

Special problems in library work were 
undertaken or special service given as de- 
scribed below: 


From Cutter to Dewey at Beloit 


The chief problem at Beloit this year was 
the continuance of the reclassification from 
Cutter to Dewey which was begun by the 
students last year. 

Miss Little was placed in charge of the 
work, and was assisted in February by 
Mrs. Davis and by Miss Dewees in March. 
Literature and sociology were the classes 
changed. This meant the reclassification 
of about 1800 books, the changing of book 
pockets and cards, and approximately 9000 
catalogue and shelf-list cards. 

During these two months considerable 
interest developed in work with the schools, 
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which resulted in the library and school 
boards appropriating a sum of $400 to 
start school duplicate collections. The 
grade schools were visited in February by 
Mrs. Davis and in March by Miss Little, 
who gave short talks to each grade on the 
use of the library, and an invitation to 
come to it as often as possible. The re- 
sponse was immediate and most gratifying, 
in both registration and cirulation—the 
latter breaking all records on February 19th 
with a total of 408 books issued in the 
children’s room. Practical demonstration 
at the library in the use of the catalogue, 
reference books, and Reader’s Guide were 
given the eighth grades by Miss McAlpine 
and her assistants. 

The Diefenbach Silhouettes which were 
exhibited in the library during February 
proved interesting and attractive to both 
children and adults. 

Some assistance was given by the stu- 
dents in the story hour on Saturday morn- 
ings. 

On March 28th, the staff gave a dramatic 
reading of Barrie’s Twelve Pound Look, and 
a reception at the library for all the teachers 
of the city. 

These efforts on the part of the library 
staff and library school students to make a 
closer connection between pupils, teachers 
and the library has already resulted in 
much good and will mean a better use of 
the library by the schools in the future. 


Reorganizing Libraries 


Waukesha. A general reorganization of 
the Waukesha Public Library was under- 
taken during February and March. Miss 
Batchelor, under the supervision of 
Miss Hazeltine, had charge of the work, 
Miss Schwab assisting in February, and 
Miss Petterson in March. 

All the books in the library except the 
Wisconsin historical collection were re- 
shelved. By searching the shelves in all 
classes about 250 volumes were found to 
form the nucleus of a reference collection. 
New shelves were provided for this in a 
little-used part of the general reading room. 
This room is well lighted and proved an 
inviting place for study. A large number of 
public documents and duplicate sets of 
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bound magazines were taken to the base- 
ment. This relieved the congested condi- 
tion of the shelves and enabled the rest 
of the collection to be arranged to much 
better advantage. 

The class in history, travel, biography, 
literature, and fine arts were examined and, 
with the aid of various catalogs and reviews, 
those which were out of date or in other 
ways unsuitable discarded. 2123 books in 
these classes were reclassified, had old 
labels removed, new ones put on at the 
regulation height, date slips introduced, 
new book cards type-written, and a shelf 
list made. Shelf list and title cards were also 
made for some of the fiction. All books 
reclassified were first checked with the 
accession book. The accession book was 
brought up to date, and a withdrawal book 
started. 323 accessioned books were with- 
drawn because of their physical or literary 
unsuitability. Numerous guides were 
placed in each drawer containing the shelf 
list, so this can be used as a classed catalog 
for the present. A classified summary was 
made of all books shelf-listed. 

Instruction in classification, library econ- 
omy and mechanical processes was given to 
Miss Robinson, the children’s librarian, 
who assisted in the reorganization every 
morning. She will carry forward the work 
of shelf-listing the adult fiction. 

Re-registration was started, cards numb- 
ered from 1 to 2000 expiring in March, and 
from 2001 to 4000 in April. Hereafter re- 
registration will be continuous. New 
drawers, conveniently partitioned, were 
put into the desk to hold the files of applica- 
tions and borrowers’ cards. Miss Ells, the 
librarian, assisted in the work of re- 
registration, and in other ways. 

Considerable useful pamphlet material 
was collected, classified, and placed in 
pamphlet boxes. Under the direction of 
Miss Schwab a very attractive window dis- 
play was arranged in a down town store. 
A small representative collection of books, 
crepe paper streamers of red, leading to the 
various groups, and striking posters of red 
and white informed the passersby that the 
library had something for each citizen. 

Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s birth- 
day, and St. Valentine’s day were observed 
by poster bulletins, advertising groups of 
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books; and some articles were written for 
the newspaper. Dozens of stack and shelf 
labels were made and have proved an im- 
mediate help to patrons. Toward the end 
of March a “mending bee” was held and 
171 books were mended, most of these 
being both recased and rebacked, some 
having new side papers also; a number 
beside being simply washed and shellaced. 
Westby. Miss Montgomery spent eight 
days at Westby in February and March, 
teaching the new librarian and helping with 
the records. Supplies were checked, circu- 
lation statistics started, registration and 
the loan system reorganized, an accession 
record started and completed through 
number 625. Many of the pockets and 
cards were put into shape, and the shelves 
and sections labeled. Library signs were 
posted and newspaper publicity was pre- 
pared. Later a commission visitor classified 
and labeled the books, sent some to the 
bindery, discarded others, and was assisted 
in a mending campaign by the women 
members of the board and their friends. 
Chain teas were started for raising funds. 


New Catalogues for Three Libraries 


Barron. A _ successful combination of 
school and public library is found in Barron. 
At the librarian’s request help was sent this 
year to make a dictionary catalogue. The 
old catalogue consisted of author and 
These cards were removed, 
subject headings were assigned and books 
fully analyzed, title cards being discarded 
when rendered unnecessary by use of sub- 
ject headings. When possible old author 
cards were revised and used. 1055 old 
cards were retained and 4134 new cards 
added, about 2000 of the latter belonging 
to the children’s catalogue. With the ex- 
ception of the 900 class in the children’s 
department, all classed books of the library 
were fully catalogued. Miss Jaggard was in 
charge for two months, assisted by Miss 
Long in February and Miss Davenport in 
March. 

A talk was given to the high school on the 
make up of the new catalogue and how to 
use it. Copy was prepared for mimeograph 
sheets to be given to the pupils to supple- 
ment this talk. The eighth grade pupils 
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were given four lessons on the use of the 
catalogue and the library, three being given 
at school and concluding with an exercise 
at the library. 

Three Saturday morning story hours 
were held, the city teachers aiding in the 
story-telling. 

The organization of a reference depart- 
ment was another feature of the work. The 
library contained several good reference 
books. These were brought together, 
classified and arranged. With the addition 
of the New International Encyclopedia, 
which has just been ordered, the library 
will have a very good reference collection. 

The separate shelving of the reference 
collection, together with a number of 
withdrawals, necessitated the reshelving 
of the adult classed books. The children’s 
books were also reshelved doing away with 
the ribbon arrangement of the classed 
books in this department. 

Some publicity work was done in the way 
of library notes and notices in the news- 
papers. Also, posters were prepared for 
Baby week. 

Owing to the illness of the librarian, the 
students had full charge of the library for 
one week in February. During this time 
a shipment of new books was prepared for 
circulation and the general work of the 
library carried on. 


Rice Lake. The librarian, after attend- 
ing Summer School was anxious to have 
the catalogue made over following the 


methods now taught. Miss Fifield was: 


sent for February and Miss Lawrence for 
March. The students spent almost the 
entire time in cataloguing and completed 
all the adult non-fiction, except literature. 
821 volumes were done and 2504 cards 
typed, including cross references. 

Special preparations were made for 
Baby week. New books and pamphlets 
on the subject were assembled, and these, 
together with many attractive posters, 
drew much attention, when displayed in a 
large drug-store window. The results from 
this and newspaper notices were soon evi- 
dent, as many requests came for the books. 
The students aided in preparing the ex- 
hibit. 
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The entire charge of the story hour was 
given over to the students for February and 
March. This was held every Saturday 
morning, at ten o’clock, and the atten- 
dance varying from forty-five to twenty, 
was considered very good during such cold 
weather. 


Thorpe. The Thorpe library consists 
of some 2000 books, none of which had 
been catalogued, and only a few of which 
had ever been shelf listed or accessioned. 
During the month all the non-fiction, over 
500 volumes, was catalogued, shelf listed, 
and labeled by Miss Farr, assisted by the 
librarian, Miss Parks. The work was begun 
by checking the accession book with the 
shelves. All books not accessioned were 
entered in the new accession book, and 
those unaccounted for at the end of the 
period of work were withdrawn. Wherever 
possible the old shelf cards were used, 
perhaps a hundred in all. In nearly every 
case a change in the class number was 
necessary. As the cataloguing proceeded 
the subject heading book was double 
checked, and at the end all the cross 
reference cards were typewritten. The 
work was greatly facilitated by the use 
of a typewriter loaned by the principal 
of the high school. The cards were filed in 
the new catalogue case, shelf labels and 
guide cards were made and the whole col- 
lection reshelved. Some work in publicity 
was attempted, such as annotated lists in 
the local paper and a window display of 
the book jackets of the newest books in the 
library. 


Catalogues for Children 


Chippewa Falls. The work done in 
Chippewa Falls this year was that of mak- 
ing a new children’s catalogue. Miss Ellison 
was in charge of the work and was assisted 
by Miss Petterson during February and 
Miss Roeseler during March. The whole 
collection was catalogued, the total number 
of books being 1503; for 344 of these 
Library of Congress cards were ordered. 
The typing of the latter as well as the 
shelf-listing was done by the librarian. 
Miss Mann’s new A. L. A. Subject headings 


for Juvenile Catalogs was used and proved 
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to be invaluable. It was double checked 
for necessary cross references. The books 
were fully analyzed and 4275 cards type- 
written by the students in addition to 
assigning subject headings to the entire 
collection. 

Instruction in the use of the catalogue 
and reference collection was given by Miss 
Petterson and Miss Ellison to 120 Freshmen 
and 85 eighth grade pupils in the public 
schools. Four lessons were given at the 
schools and the final one at the library. 
Miss Smith’s course of instruction was 
followed. Each pupil was given a set of 
twelve questions, no two having sets alike. 
These were corrected, and graded in with 
the regular English work. The lessons 
brought direct results, the boys and girls 
beginning to do independent work in using 
the catalogue and reference books. One boy 
said he wished there were more questions to 
look up. 

During the last week of field practice the 
students helped prepare an exhibit of recent 
books in a drug store window. The main 
poster which was hung at the back of the 
window, was on gardening. With it were 
displayed new books on this subject. At 
the front of the window were books which 
might attract the business man and a small 
card calling attention to them. Several 
new books on travel in this country were also 
included with a poster ‘‘See America first.” 
The Life of John Hay in two volumes and 
Dr. Anna Shaw’s biography were by no 
means the least attractive, and modern 
poetry was well represented. Parents had 
their attention called to the books for 
children in the library by such attractive 
examples as the Mother Goose and Scudder’s 
Children’s book. 


Stanley. A children’s catalogue for the 
books in the Stanley Public Library was 
commenced in February by Miss Ross and 
Miss Day and completed in March by Miss 
Hogg and Miss Flagg. The Pittsburgh 
cards which were in former use in the cata- 
logue were found to be of little value and 
were discarded. An entirely new catalogue 
was made consisting of 6541 typewritten 
cards including cross reference and series 
cards; also a shelf list of 696 curds repre- 
senting 800 books. The new Mann sub- 
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ject heading book was used and double 
checked. All cards were filed and alpha- 
beted. The books were fully analyzed. 

During the first month the students took 
charge of the loan desk one evening a week, 
and on Saturday afternoons Miss Ross con- 
ducted story hour. In the second month 
many of the books were relaheled, since 
reclassification was frequently deemed ad- 
visable. 


Revising Three Catalogues 


Baraboo. During February the sub- 
ject headings of the adult catalogue at 
Baraboo were revised and the A. L. A. List 
of Subject Headings checked by Miss Ohr. 
New cross reference cards were made and 
the subject cards rewritten where necessary. 
The entire catalogue was realphabeted 
according to the most recent rules. Story 
hour was held weekly and a window exhibit 
was shown at the book store, including 
books on immigration, poetry, and garden- 
ing, with attractive posters. Further 
groups of books with posters were also 
arranged at the library. 

In March, the filing of the cross reference 
cards was concluded by Miss Cochrane who 
worked as general assistant during the 
absence of the librarian. Book talks were 
given to the Woman’s Club and the moth- 
ers, and the High school pupils through the 
Junior year, the pupils being also instructed 
in the use of the Reader's Guide. News- 
paper publicity was prepared and a story 
hour held each week. A window exhibit in 
the book store, held March 17th, consisted 
of books on Ireland, bird books, and attrac- 
tive editions of children’s poetry, together 
with posters on these subjects. Book ex- 
hibits were also held in the library. 


Hudson. The work of recataloguing 
the library was started this year by the 
Library school students stationed there: 
Miss Helen Cochran for both months, Miss 
Sias in February, and Miss Long in March. 
About 4000 of the old catalogue cards were 
adapted and over 4400 new cards made. 
The adult dictionary catalogue was com- 
pleted with the exception of the fiction and 
about half of the cross reference cards which 
were checked but not typed. Over 2400 
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adult nonfiction books were catalogued. 
This included the reference books, the 
Lewis collection, a separate collection com- 
posed mostly of religious books, and the 
general nonfiction books. An order of new 
books, mostly fiction, was catalogued. An 
entire new shelf list and classified summary 
were made. 

Besides cataloguing, the students helped 
with the loan work and the story hour, 
which is held once a week. They also did 
some publicity work and exhibited the 
Turner prints lent by the library commis- 
sion. 


Stevens Point. Last year in Stevens 
Point, a thorough inventory was taken and 
the shelf list completely revised. With that 
work as a foundation, re-classifying and 
re-cataloguing were started this year by 
Miss Rolfs in February and Miss Meyer in 
March. History and travel classes were 
completed. 513 books were handled, and 
1648 cards made. Library of Congress cards 
were used for the first time. 

Miss Rolfs assisted the librarian in 
rearrangement of the reference collection, 
converting the old public document room 
into a reference room. Stories were told 
each week, and two story hours held at the 
public schools. An exhibit of books and 
posters advertising the library was placed 
in a drug-store window. Miss Rolfs’ per- 
sonal collection of library postcards was 
exhibited in the library. Library notes were 
written for newspaper each week. A gift of 
forty books of science was made to the 
library by Mr. Coy and catalogued by 
Miss Rolfs. 

Before filing catalogue cards made during 
the two months, Miss Meyer revised the 
alphabeting of the adult catalogue. In- 
struction was given the librarian in making 
and checking subject headings and cross 
references, and the use of Library of Con- 
gress cards. A classified summary of the 
entire library was made by actual count of 
the shelf list. Assistance was given in the 
making up of new traveling libraries, for 
the traveling library system of Portage 
county. 
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Assisting Three Libraries to Become 
Established in New Buildings 


Black River Falls. Miss Smith in 
February and Miss Day in March com- 
pleted the inventory of the adult books, 
and Miss Hogg and Miss Flagg took in- 
ventory of the children’s books during the 
last week of March. Many new shelf cards 
were made. The catalogues of school and 
public library books were combined in one 
alphabet. Instruction was given the libra- 
rian in cataloguing and use of the type- 
writer. 

The new library building is specially 
fortunate in having low windows on the 
main street, so that window exhibits of 
books are conspicuous. The manual train- 
ing class of the high school has made a 
table with bulletin board for such ex- 
hibits. Three exhibits were prepared by 
the students. Miss Smith held three story 
hours, and Miss Day wrote articles for the 
paper each week, giving special publicity 
to the Baby week program. 


Fort Atkinson. <A_ $15,000 library 
building, which was finished at the end of 
March, made it possible for Miss Fifield 
and Miss Rolfs, the two students appointed 
to Fort Atkinson for that month, to reor- 
ganize and set in order an old library and 
to assist in moving into the new quarters. 

The greater part of the time was spent 
in mending. All of the fiction, German, 
and juvenile books were carefully examined 
for discards, repairs and binding. All kinds 
of repairs, including recasing, rebacking, 
gluing, cleaning, and general mending, 
were made. The appearance of the non- 
fiction was greatly improved, by relabeling 
over one half of it. Much co-operation was 
given by outside help, principally high 
school students, and ‘“‘mending bees” were 
held daily at the library. 

A withdrawal book was started. About 
300 books were withdrawn, which were 
for the most part worn out, a few being 
discarded as unsuitable or undesirable, and 
about 200 books were sent to the bindery. 
A large amount of mechanical work on the 
books, such as labeling the outside with 
white ink and marking the book pockets 
and cards was accomplished. A possible 
purchase file for adults and children was 
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also made for replacements and about 
$25 worth of table books selected and 
purchased. 

Magazines were sorted and put into 
pamphlet boxes, some 200 of which were 
labeled and shellaced. 

Prior to moving into the new building, 
the shelves were read and the books placed 
in the order in which they are to be kept 
in the future. Two days were spent in 
moving, arranging books, and the making 
and placing of labels on the shelves. 

The publicity work included weekly story 
hours, given by the students at the four dif- 
ferent schools, each one being visited in turn. 
A general book talk given by Miss Rolfs, 
at the high school was supplemented by a 
window display, in one of the down town 
stores, of ““How a manuscript becomes a 
book” and ‘‘The evolution of the book.” 


Shawano. During the month of Feb- 
ruary, Miss Cochrane assisted in the 
arrangement of books and magazines in 
the new building, in taking inventory, and 
in dedication of the building on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. For the dedication special 
table exhibits of bird books, business books, 
books for teachers, and books for home 
makers, were prepared. Miss Cochrane 
had charge of the special program for the 
children in the afternoon, telling stories 
to about 160 children. Story hours were 
held each week, and instruction was given 
in the use of the library to the high school 
freshmen, and in classification and cata- 
loguing to the students in the teachers’ 
training school. A window exhibit of books 
and posters was placed in the jeweler’s 
window. Miss Cochrane spent one day 
in Oconto Falls, assisting with inventory in 
the library there. 


An Interesting Month at Viroqua 


During February Miss Montgomery 
helped with the general work in the library 
at Viroqua. Part of the time was spent 
in routine work, and also something was 
done towards making the resources of the 
library more readily accessible. 

An inventory was taken of all the books, 
and the reference books were re-arranged in 
class order, making them more easily 
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found. An attempt had already been made 
to classify the picture collection, and this 
was completed. All pictures on one subject 
were put in a large envelope, with the name 
clearly printed on the outside, and these 
were arranged alphabetically. The pamph- 
let collection was also examined, and 
arranged in pamphlet boxes by subject. 

A large number of books were mended, 
some were relabeled; the shelves in the 
children’s room were relabeled, while the 
relabeling of the shelves in the adult room 
was begun. 

The system of continuous re-registra- 
tion had not been used, and this was 
started on the block system. Two book 
orders were sent out, one for general books, 
and one for the books listed on the Baby 
Week book mark. A possible purchase file 
was also made out and left for future use. 

Each week books and pictures on special 
subjects were displayed in the library, and 
notices were inserted in the local news- 
papers, calling the attention of non-fre- 
quenters of the library to these. During 
one week a window in the local bookstore 
was secured for a library exhibit, and four 
groups of books were shown: Books for 
men, Household books, Travel books, and 
last, but most interesting to the com- 
munity, a small group of books by local 
authors. 


Assisting a New Librarian 


Miss Ohr was assigned to Lake Mills in 
March to give general assistance to the 
new librarian. Help was given to her in 
accessioning, shelf listing, cataloguing, 
mending, and other minor matters on which 
the librarian wished assistance. 

Instruction was given to all the High 
School pupils in the catalogue, periodical 
indexes and several reference books. The 
pupils came to the library in groups of 
twenty, and two lessons were given to each 
section. At the completion of these lessons, 
each pupil was given a set of questions to 
make out, and credit for this was given in 
his high school work. Three story hours 
which were held for the second, third, and 
fourth grades, proved very successful. 

Some loan work was done and registra- 
tion was started. Seventy volumes were 
catalogued by the student including a 
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large proportion of government and state 
documents. The display “How a manu- 
script becomes a book” was exhibited in a 
store window for four days, and attracted 
considerable attention. 


Circuits for Special Help 


Fox Lake. Miss Davenport spent the 
first two weeks of February at Fox Lake 
assisting the librarian in various ways, but 
chiefly in starting a clipping and picture 
collection. 

An old collection was gone over, discard- 
ing out of date material. New pictures and 
‘clippings were added, arranging and filing 
all in folders by subject. Some special 
holiday collections mounted on colored 
mats were started and a few large bulletins 
made. 

An inventory was taken of the library, 
and a large number of books were mended 
including recasing, rebacking, recovering, 
and the mending of loose pages. 

Four lectures on the use of the library 
which were given in the High school, 
aroused so much interest that Miss Daven- 
port was asked to make out further outlines 
with suggestive exercises to be used in the 
English course in the High School. 


Randolph. The last two weeks of the 
month were spent at Randolph helping the 
librarian classify the library and make a 
shelf list. The books were entirely rear- 
ranged and all but the fiction labeled. Some 
mending was dor.e and instruction in this 
given to the librarian. 

Talks were given by Miss Davenport to 
the schools and one on the Value of the 
Library in the Community before the Farm- 
er’s and Woman’s Institute which was held 
in Randolph the last week of February. 
Book marks stamped with the name of the 
library were given out to those in attend- 
ance and a Farming and Outdoor display 
of books, bulletins, and pictures was 
arranged in the library’s front window 
which faces on the main street. 


Prairie du Sac. Miss Harvie spent ten 
days the first of March in Prairie du Sac 
helping the librarian get the Tripp collec- 
tion, several hundred books recently given 
to the library, shelf listed. 
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Various changes in the arrangement of 
the books and furniture, such as the making 
of a librarian’s corner and a better adjust- 
ment of periodical and reference material 
were planned and carried out. 


Waterloo. A week was spent by Miss 
Estes and Miss Baskerville putting the 
records in shape, checking up shelf list and 
accession book. 


Hurley. During the last two weeks of 
March Miss Ross worked with the librarian 
in the Hurley library making a shelf list. 
The library is a large, pleasant room in the 
city hall, and has about 1100 books besides 
those loaned by the state. The books of the 
library were classified and labeled, and to- 
gether with the state traveling library 
books were rearranged on the shelves. The 
accession book was checked up for inven- 
tory; and a shelf list and title list made and 
filed for both adult and children’s sections. 
Besides this, one day was given over to 
mending. On Saturday afternoons story 
hours were started, which are to be carried 
on by teachers and friends; a special set of 
business books sent by the Library Com- 
mission was exhibited with an attractive 
poster in a corner drug store window. 


Mount Horeb. During four days in 
March, Miss Schwab shelf listed at Mount 
Horeb. A title list of fiction had already 
been made and the books labeled in ad- 
vance, ready for the classification numbers. 
Nonfiction, both juvenile and adult a- 
mounting to about 175 books, was classi- 
fied, shelf listed, and labeled. The fiction 
shelf list was started and will be completed 
later by the librarian, who worked with 
the student. 


Pioneer Work in Three Libraries 


Colfax. The library in Colfax is soon 
to have splendid quarters in the new muni- 
cipal building. In preparation for the in- 
creased usefulness that will surely follow, 
the collection of 750 volumes was classified 
and shelf listed with title cards made for the 
fiction, 1340 cards being typed. Same 
mending was also done and an explanation 
given the librarian with demonstration of 
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many points in book repairing. Miss 
Harvie spent two weeks in March, starting 
these records and teaching the librarian how 
to carry them on. 


Laona. During three weeks of Feb- 
ruary, 670 books were prepared for circula- 
tion in the new library at Laona by Miss 
Estes and Miss Baskerville. Bills for 
supplies and books were checked, the 
books put through the mechanical pro- 
cesses, accessioned, classified, and shelf 
listed by the students who also made a 
title list of fiction. They labeled the shelves 
and stacks and started a periodical check 
list. Two story hours were held. Every- 
thing was left ready for the experienced 
librarian who opened the library to the 
public March 17, the day after her arrival 
in the town. From the 22nd of December, 
when the Commission visitor first advised 
with the Library Board, until St. Patrick’s 
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day is not a long time to launch a well 
housed, well equipped, fully organized 
library in a community. This was made 
possible by the eagerness of the community 
to have a library and their willingness to 
support it, by the aid of the commission, 
and the work of the students. 


Spooner. During February Spooner’s 
records were greatly increased by Miss 
Flagg. About 800 books from the school 
collection were accessioned, a large number 
of new book cards were written, most of 
these books relabeled, after verification of 
the classification number, and many were 
repocketed. The entire library of 1165 
books was shelf listed and a title list of 
adult and juvenile fiction made. The 
juvenile books were checked with the 
township list and story hour was conducted 
Saturday afternoons. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


What are other libraries doing? Perhaps you will find a suggestion in this column that 
you can follow with profit in your community. Send the editor your library news, ad- 
dressing Miss Helen Turvill, Wisconsin Library School, Madison. Notes received before 
the 15th of each month will appear in the next issue of the Bulletin. Items about 47 libra- 


ries appear this month. 


Circulation gains. Among libraries 
reporting March as the banner month in 
circulation of books, with the gain over the 
same month a year ago, are Eau Claire, 
nearly 1,000; Edgerton, 500; Fond du Lac, 
594; Marinette, 1547; Mineral Point, 229; 
Oshkosh, 600; Superior, 4,324, and Wausau, 
244, 


Antigo. The children have been eagerly 
interested in the record of birds, seen in 
Antigo, kept by the children’s librarian. 


Appleton. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
has been given to the library by the Knights 
of Columbus. A total circulation of 6240 
is reported for March. Forty-six new chil- 
dren’s registrations were made. 


Ashland. Three new book stacks and 
cork carpet for the book room are the note- 
worthy improvements to be made this year 
in the library quarters. 


Barron. The New International En- 
cyclopedia has been purchased for the 
library and a typewriter has been ordered. 


Beloit. Class room libraries for the 
schools have been made possible. The 
public library contributes $200 and the 
school board the same amount for the 
purchase of books. The library will assume 
full charge of the collections, mending, 
exchanging, etc., and the manual training 
classes will make suitable boxes and shelv- 


ing. 
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Black Creek. Members of the library 
board and several helpers have taken turns 
during the past year, in keeping the library 
open. Money raised for the library is 
spent for books instead of salary and the 
circulation has increased because more 
people are brought to the library through 
the interest of board members. 


Blair. $310 has been raised by sub- 
scription to start a public library. 


Darlington. Miss Bird -has resigned 
to be married to Mr. Charles Teasdale. 
Miss Hattie Green has been appointed 
librarian. 


De Pere. A display book case has been 
bought for the library. 


Edgerton. The library has purchased 
a filing case for pictures and clippings. 


Elkhorn. The lecture course has been 
conducted by the library board this year. 


Posters during the spring have presented , 


the various colleges in turn, with a view 
to interesting prospective students. 


Galesville. Improvements have been 
made in the building, the doorway between 
the main rooms has been widened and the 
floor covered with linoleum. The library 
is now open three afternoons and even- 
ings. 


Genoa Junction. The lecture course 
held last winter for the benefit of the 
library, netted $79.75. Another course has 
been arranged for next year. 

Twenty-five children’s books have been 
added to the shelves recently. 


Grand Rapids. The library exhibited 
the collection of pictures by American 
artists, loaned by the Library Commission, 
during March. 


Green Bay. The Outward Bound edi- 
tion of Kipling’s works has been bought 
for the library. 

Diefenbach Silhouettes, loaned by the 
Library Commission as an exhibit, have 
attracted great admiration. 
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Greenwood. A children’s penny cam- 
paign has been started by the library 
board. Each child was asked to contribute 
a foot of pennies, by saving two cents a 
week for eight weeks. Not more than six- 
teen cents will be accepted from any one 
child; the names of contributors will be 
published each week. Children’s books will 
be purchased with the proceeds of the cam- 
paign. 


Hurley. At the town meeting $500 was 
voted for the support of the library and 
promises of an additional grant secured 
from the adjacent township. 

A collection of books have been sent to 
Iron Belt. 


Independence. A room has been 
equipped for the children. 


Johnson Creek. About $11 was raised 
by “chain teas” for the library book fund. 


Ladysmith. The library has been most 
unfortunate. During the past year a num- 
ber of improvements had been made and 
reports were most encouraging. On April 
9 writes the librarian: ‘Fire broke out 
at nine o’clock Saturday morning, caused 
by an explosion in the furnace. Our janitor 
had been away from the building only 
about ten or fifteen minutes, but before it 
was discovered the library room was filled 
with black smoke and everything is black— 
books, walls, electric light globes, ete. 
Half the loan desk was burned, with bor- 
rower’s cards and book cards for books in 
circulation, and all my books that I’ve 
been so proud of, my circulation statistics 
for last year and this. The floor behind the 
desk must be repaired, the furnace will 
have to be fixed, the interior redecorated, 
and a new librarian’s desk built.” 

In March the library had the largest 
daily circulation, 186, and the largest 
monthly, 2314. 


Lake Geneva. The library has pur- 
chased a Victrola and intends to hold musi- 
cal evenings once a week. 


La Valle. $32 was cleared from the 
annual election supper. 
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Lodi. A balance of $137 from the lec- 
ture course has been turned over to the 
library towards the equipment of the new 
quarters in the city hall. 


Marinette. A portrait of Senator 
Stephenson has been presented to the 
library. 

An Intermediate Department has been 
organized for older boys and girls. A special 
book case on the main floor shelves books 
suited to those who are entering the adult 
department for the first time. 

One hundred and twenty-three pupils 
of the eighth grades of the city have been 
instructed in the use of the card catalog 
and the fine reference books which the 
library contains. These pupils have learned 
the resources of their public library and 
feel free to come at any time to help them- 
selves in looking up material that may be 
used in school work, or along lines of indi- 
vidual interest. Many afternoons, the 
reading room has been completely filled 
with visitors, enjoying the warmth and 
coziness. and the numerous magazines and 
newspapers. As nearly as the record could 
be kept, 1243 readers made use of the 
reading and reference rooms in February. 


Mayville. A benefit lecture for the 
library was given April 7 by Judge Karel, 
of Milwaukee. 


Menasha. Two hundred attended a 
patriotic entertainment given for boys at 
the library. An address on Army life was 
made by Joseph Hill and a program of 
National songs was given. 


Menomonee Falls. An increase of $50 
in appropriation is reported. 


Merrill. Fourteen new sets of Key- 
stone stereoscope pictures have been added 
to the library, and are effective in creating 
greater interest in non-fiction. The record 
day in circulation was reached in March 
302 books issued. 


Necedah. The town meeting in April 
appropriated $400 for the library, an in- 
crease of $100. 
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New Richmond. Mabel E. Epley, 
librarian, has been given leave of absence 
for six months. She will act as substitute in 
the Kenosha library. 


Oshkosh. The opening of the new 
branch in West Algoma in March, has been 
enthusiastically received. It occupies a 
room on the first floor in a residence build- 
ing, used as a school annex. The quarters 
are well lighted, with a pleasant outlook, 
suitable shelving and equipment and the 
walls decorated with a frieze of posters. 
The collection of 500 volumes, loaned from 
the main library, includes fiction, both 
English and German, and _ non-fiction, 
such as books on poultry, gardening, 
cooking and home making. Magazines 
also are circulated. The formal opening 
took place March 11, when 170 books were 
issued. The hours are 2 to 5:30 P. M. on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

The reading patronage at the main 
library in March broke all records, 1354 
more persons being recorded than in March 
1915. Of course the destruction of the 
Normal school, on the 22d was the direct 
cause. As the students have no building in 
which to study and practically no text 
books or reference books of any kind, the 
city library has endeavored to supply needs 
that ordinarily would not come within its 
province. The number of books drawn 
jumped to nearly 700 a day, about 300 
more than the average. Most of the pupils 
study at the library between classes and at 
times it has been impossible for them all to 
obtain table space, although the children’s 
room is utilized as well as the adult. The 
staff have been heavily taxed with extra 
work, but efforts were made to accommo- 
date the students as far as possible. 


Prairie du Chien. The success of daily 
hours of opening is evident from the li- 
brary’s report. From January 1 to April 1, 
1050 more books were issued than in the 
same period last year. 


Racine. The library now has thirteen 
points for distribution of books outside of 
the main building. The newest one is the 
telephone building, where books have been 
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placed in the rest room for women em- 
ployees. The others are the South side and 
and North side branches, the continuation 
school, the Central Association, a factory 
and six schools. 


Reedsburg. With the increase in ap- 
propriation reported last month the library 
will be opened every evening on week days 
and on four afternoons, including Sunday. 
The members of the board take turns in 
supervising the opening on Sunday. 


Rice Lake. Children’s books, purchased 
with the school fund, wi!l be placed in the 
public library. 


Shawano. A library shower was given 
by the Woman’s club in April. Over $100 
and 167 volumes, a number being German 
books, were donated. A lunch was served 
for ten cents and candy sold. Persons de- 
siring to give a book, were directed to ask 
the librarian as to its suitability. 


Shiocton. The library is now housed in 
an attractive room in the new school build- 
ing. 


Stone Lake. One hundred and fifty 
books have been received as a gift to the 
library from friends in Pittsburgh. 

“Chain teas’”’ have been started to raise 
money for a building. 


Sturgeon Bay.  Re-registration was 
commenced in April. The appropriation has 
been raised $100. 


Superior. The librarian has published a 
leaflet on Business Books, being a list of the 
titles on this topic contained in the collec- 
tion. 

For March the total circulation was near- 
ly 18,000. 


Tomah. The old library building was 
sold at auction for $175 and will be moved 
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from the site. The new building will be 
erected this summer. The library has been 
temporarily located in rooms in a business 
block. 


Watertown. An enjoyable dramatic 
reading of Parker’s Disraeli was given at 
the library by the Saturday club. The girls’ 
Dickens Club, started by the librarian, 
holds meetings in the library club rooms. 


Waupun. The public library has re- 
cently changed its system of shelving to 
what is called the ‘“‘ribbon system”’ for the 
reasons that it brings the books most used 
within easier reach, insures a more even 
wear on the floor, and scatters the people 
looking for books. 

A dramatic reading of Through the Look- 
ing glass, the parts taken by children, was 
given in March at the suggestion of the 
librarian to raise money for the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


The average daily circula- 
with fiction 


Wausau. 
tion during March was 322, 
only 52 per cent. 

A bird house contest was held for boys 
and the librarian is planning a flower show 
among the girls. 


West Bend. A library building project 
is under consideration. Mr. Dudgeon ad- 
dressed a public meeting called by the 
Commercial club in April. 

About $60 was netted from a benefit card 
party held in March. 


The exhibit of the work 
at the 


Whitewater. 
of Wisconsin artists was shown 
library in March. 


Wonewoc. Agitation has started for a 
municipal building with room for a library. 

An appropriation has been secured of 
$100 for the balance of this year and $100 
for next. Tag day brought in about $28. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited. by Mary F. Carpenter 


“Give to the world the best you have, and the best will come back to you.”” Each libra- 
rian in the state can furnish valuable help by contributing notes or articles on new methods 
and plans tried out in her library or new ways of doing the old. Your particular way of 
accomplishing results and making progress may be the means of improvement in other 
libraries. Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 

In the spring the librarian’s fancy as well as that of the housekeeper turns to thoughts 
of cleaning. Windows must be washed, the floors cleaned and oiled, the furniture repol- 
ished, the dust thoroughly cleaned from the books and shelves; in fact, everything made 
fresh and clean and in order. Fortunately these housewifely instincts can be satisfied at 
this season of the year for it is not such a busy time in the library. The children are seek- 
ing out of door amusements and adults are so occupied with gardening and house cleaning 
that they read much less than in the winter. A few suggestions along this line are included 





in this month’s notes. 


Any questions in regard to “clean up” time in the library or on 


any other problems will be answered in the next issue of the Bulletin if sent to Miss Mary 
F. Carpenter, Wisconsin Library School, Madison, before the 15th of the month. 


The Care of Cork Carpet 


Unquestionably the best coverings for 
library floors are cork carpet and battle- 
ship linoleum. Cork carpet, which costs 
about $1.15 a square yard laid, has stood 
the test of years and is very satisfactory. 
Battleship linoleum, which is a trifle more 
expensive, has a harder pressed surface 
and does not need oiling, but is slightly 
noisier and has not been tried out as long as 
cork carpet. 

It is most important that these coverings 
when laid should be properly stretched, so 
that no heaving will result. Any firm taking 
the contract ought to see that this work is 
properly done. In the handling and walking 
upon it necessary to give it the proper 
stretching the carpet often becomes soiled. 
While dealers do not advise oiling cork 
carpet, undoubtedly because it adds to the 
expense in the beginning, it is the testimony 
of librarians generally that it is necessary 
in order to preserve the carpet and also to 
facilitate the cleaning of it and to add to its 
appearance. Carpets not oiled, even though 
systematically cleaned, become full of dust 
and often chip off in places because too 
dry. If not properly cleaned and oiled in 
the beginning, they become very dingy and 
dirty, and it is almost impossible to clean 
them. Oil put on in the beginning fills the 
pores and tends to make a thin coating, 


preventing the entrance of fine dirt, and also 
the drying out of oil in the carpet. 

The best plan is to have the carpet 
cleaned as soon as it has been laid, taking 
care to rub out all spots and then to oil it. 
It will usually need to be oiled but once a 
year, but should be done as often as that. 
When the carpet is first laid or when it is 
time to give it the annual oiling, it should 
be scrubbed with stiff brushes, warm water 
and the rough soap cleaner, a recipe for 
which is given below, to remove the spots 
from the laying of it or the accumulation of 
oil and dirt from a year’s use. No brushes 
with kerosine reservoir ought ever to be 
used on a cork carpet. It will soon turn a 
brown carpet black. 

When the carpet is thoroughly dry a 
thin coat of oil should be applied. This oil 
should consist of two parts boiled linseed 
oil and two parts turpentine and should be 
put on with a short stubby mop and rubbed 
in well. A substitute for the linseed oil and 
turpentine is one called Kosmic, costing 
85 cents a gallon. After the oiling of the 
carpet it is better if not walked on for 
several days. If it is impossible to keep the 
library closed newspapers can be laid on the 
much used portions of the room and should 
be left down for a week or ten days. Some 
spots may need two coats of oil, and in some 
cases two coats of oil may be necessary for 
the whole floor. 
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The proper care of the carpet after the 
oiling is to clean it with a mop and warm 
water at least once a week and oftener, if 
library is open every day. 

The usual cause of dark carpets is dirt 
and not oil, although all carpets grow a 
little darker with age. Even old, dirty 
carpets, which have never been oiled can 
be thoroughly scrubbed and cleaned with 
the pumice soap recipe and then oiled, 
although they may need more than one 
cleaning before the oil is applied. 

The following recipe for a rough soap 
cleaner does not injure the carpet, and takes 
off dirt that sapolio will not. 

1 bar Ivory soap 

2 quarts boiling water 

Slice soap into water and cook until it 
is all dissolved. Pour into it two pounds 
of powdered pumice and stir until mixture 
cools and pumice will not settle. 

Apply with bristle (not fibre) brush, as 
one would soap, using only water enough 
to spread the soap. 

Mary A. Smith, 
Librarian Madison Free Library. 


Wisconsin Documents and Pamphlets 


Have you some shelves in your library 
filled with uncared for Wisconsin docu- 
ments and pamphlet material which has 
accumulated during the year? If so, now is 
the time to look it over and put it in order. 
Follow the directions given you in the out- 
line called Wisconsin Documents for Libra- 
ries given out in the Wisconsin Library 
School. If you do not own a copy of this 
outline, apply to the school for it. 

For pamphlet material either classify it 
according to the system of ciassification 
used in your library, or alphabet it by 
subject matter, arranging it in pamphlet 
boxes or in a vertical filing case. Do not 
be afraid to weed out pamphlet material 
which is no longer up-to-date or usable, 
putting new material in its place. 

Are your office shelves in order? A con- 
venient and orderly arrangement here will 
aid greatly in making your work easier. 
If you have an accumulation of publishers’ 
catalogs, look them over and keep only 
the late ones, putting these in a properly 
labeled pamphlet box. In the same way 
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care for all “‘librarians’ aids,’ which for 
convenience sake, you wish to have near 
at hand. 


Inventory 


After the regular annual cleaning the 
next process to consider is the taking of an 
inventory, both of the books and of sup- 
plies and equipment, so as to know of what 
your stock consists. 

The following extracts from an article 
written by Miss Helen Turvill for the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, June 1912, will 
be of help to librarians uncertain as to the 
routine of taking inventory. 

“Inventory is a matter that is vexing the 
soul of librarians at this season of the 
year, but it is as necessary to the proper 
up-keep of the library as spring house clean- 
ing, with which it is often compared, is to 
the household. 

The best time to take the annual inven- 
tory is in May or June, before the close of 
the fiscal year,—first, because the statistics 
that the inventory will give are needed for 
the annual report; and second, because 
there is less reference and school work at 
this time and a large percentage of books 
will be on the shelves. , 

As to the method of taking, it is never 
necessary to close the library. One depart- 
ment at a time should be done and one or 
two classes daily, depending on the size of 
the library. Two persons working together 
rather than one alone will do the work more 
quickly and easily, one, reading off the call 
numbers from the shelf list and the other, 
looking up the books on the shelves. Be- 
fore beginning be sure that the shelf list is 
in order. If the librarian has no one to help 
her, the assistance of some one, perhaps a 
high school girl should be secured. Extra 
help for the few days ought to be secured for 
75 cents to $1 per day. If the book is not 
upon the shelves, turn up the shelf card in 
its place, but do not remove from the tray. 
After the class is finished go to the charging 
tray and look over the book cards for the 
class that is under inventory. The bulk of 
the books not on the shelves will be found 
here and the cards for them can be turned 
down in place. Make duplicate entries on 
cards or slips for the remainder, giving call 
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number, accession number, author and 
title. Mark the original shelfcard in pencil, 
missing, with the date, but never re- 
move it from the shelf list. If a copy of 
volume is missing, indicate this directly 
following its individual entry. 

A number of places in which to look for 
missing books will still remain. Examine 
the charges against the teacher’s cards, the 
list of books at the bindery, or on bindery 
shelf, waiting to be sent; look on the mend- 
ing table or shelves, in the work room, or 
wherever books might be laid aside for 
repairs or to be discarded; look on the 
shelves again, as the books might be put 
back without your knowledge. Some will 
turn up as other classes are inventoried. 
Small books sometimes slip down behind 
the shelves and will come to light as the 
books and shelves are dusted. Be a de- 
tective and search all corners of the library. 

Do not stop looking for missing books, as 
keeping the titles in mind will often bring 
them to light. Arrange the duplicate slips 
by call numbers and once or twice a week 
for several months make a _ systematic 
search for the books. Keep a list of the 
missing books at the delivery desk. In 
every way try to reduce the number of 
missing books, but do not tell patrons 
books are missing. Some losses due to the 
open shelves are unavoidable. Quite often 
at a busy time patrons may pick up a book 
and walk off with it, believing that it has 
been charged. In such a case there will be 
no record at the library, but the books will 
in all certainty be returned. Few books are 
actually taken by theft. Nevertheless the 
librarian should know whether books are 
disappearing in an unaccountable way. 
If a much used book is missing, replace it, 
after waiting a reasonable time for it to 
reappear. But to talk of losses, might give 
the impression that we were careless and 
lacking in proper care of our books. Neither 
is it wise to put this suggestion of book 
theft into people’s minds. After several 
months remove the catalogue cards for the 
missing books, unless the books have been 
replaced but wait a year, until the next 
inventory, before making the withdrawal 
records for them. There is a good chance 
that the majority will reappear or be ac- 
counted for during the year. 
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What has been the practical result of 
this inventory-taking? 

From the technical side, we have checked 
up our records. Discrepancies that may 
have arisen between shelflist and labels 
have been discovered and rectified. We can 
render an exact account of the books in our 
library. But more than this books need an 
annual examination and we shall find 
that we have increased our knowledge .of 
the resources of the library. Some books 
we shall find need mending or rebinding, 
others we may find have not been taken 
from their shelves in the year just past. 
The question will present itself—‘Can 
these books be made of use? Or has this 
material become obsolete and_ useless?” 
We must not forget that it costs in time 
and money to give shelf room to dead 
material, and that the whole tone of the 
library may be lowered by its presence. 
The inventory should be made a real taking 
of stock. As the merchant or housekeeper 
discards out of date or worthless goods, in 
the same manner we, as librarians, should 
carefully weed out our collections, and 
endeavor to impart a freshened appearance 
to our library shelves.” 


Desk Sign Holder 


An excellent sign holder for supporting 
picture bulletins or signs above groups of 
books may be obtained from the Democrat 
Printing Company for seventy-five cents. 
It is of metal, a trifle over twelve inches in 
height and has a firm base with a twisted 
spindle ending in the sign support. The 
height allows even oversized books to be 
grouped about without covering the bul- 
letin. If the sign is very long two holders 
may be used. For the libraries which are 
endeavoring to push non-fiction, as well as 
to make the library more attractive by 
groups of books, these sign holders should 


be essential equipment. 
JoGws. 


Readers’ Guide Binder 


An ideal magazine binder which may be 
used for Readers’ Guide is made by the 
Universal Binder, 5 East 14th Street, New 
York City. In color it is dark green and the 
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material used is buckram. There is suffi- 
cient width between the boards easily to 
contain the year’s cumulation of Readers’ 
Guide. Six steel bands run lengthwise 
through the enclosed publication which is 
firmly secured by a lock. The magazine 
may be opened at any page and will lie flat. 
This binder is probably the most satis- 
factory one now in use for Readers’ Guide, 
Cumulative Book Index, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Book Review Digest, and other such cumu- 
lated publications. 
5. G.-S. 


Publicity Aids 


An inexpensive and profitable way of 
advertising the library’s usefulness and of 
encouraging reading is to print and dis- 
tribute blotters. 

Two good types made by the Newark 
Public Library are reproduced below. 


BLOTTER NO. 1 
The Beneficence of Novels 


Did you ever notice how kindly you feel 
toward the person who has read and en- 
joyed the novel you have read and enjoyed? 

Perhaps if you read all the novels you 
would feel kindly toward everybody. 

Try it. 

Here are a few good ones: 


Conqueror. Atherton 
Sea Captain. Bailey 
Clayhanger. Bennett 
Coniston. Churchill 
Woman in White. Collins 
Red Lane Day 
Iron Woman. Deland 
Foreigner. Gordon 
Fortunate Youth. Locke 
Witness for the Defence. Mason 
Scarlet Pimpernel. Orezy 
Judgment House. Parker 
Penrod. Tarkington 
Duchess of Wrexe. Walpole 


Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
1915 
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BLOTTER NO. 3 
A Reader’s Guide 


Each day the Library is able to direct 
The Worker 
The Thinker 
The Expert 
The Novice 
The Inquirer 
The Investigator 
The Home-maker 
The Wage-Earner 
Their questions are answered from 
250,000 Books, 20,000 Periodicals, 55,000 
Clippings and Pamphlets, 7,000 Maps and 
500,000 Pictures. 
Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
1915 


The Marshfield Public Library has used 
to advantage this method for calling the 
attention of German readers to the fact that 
they can procure books from the library. 
A yellow blotter, 3x6 inches in size, has 
been printed with the following informa- 
tion. 


° 





-.eLESEN SIE DEUTSCH?.... 


Holt Euere deutsche Biicher von 
der Stadt Bibliothek. Sie sind 
frei an alle Bewohner von 
Marshfield und Wood 
County. 











Library Bulletins 


Opportunity published by the Gary (Ind.) 
Public Library and Library Poster issued by 
the Seattle Public Library are two new con- 
tributions to library literature. Both of 
these bulletins are published weekly and 
are four paged leaflets devoted to lists of 
new books received and special lists on 
topics of interest, as well as notes about 
the library and its service. 

Opportunity takes its name from the 
quotation ‘‘A free library is a great doorway 
of opportunity,” the truth of which is 
being most substantially proven in ‘the 
work of the Gary Public Library. 
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On the cover of each number of Library 
Poster is an illustration of some of Seattle’s 
buildings and activities. The subject 
matter is confined to material on social 
problems, municipal affairs and education, 
the selected list of books proving the basis; 
and making an _ excellent advertising 
medium for the library. 

Like other library bulletins undoubtedly 
no charge is made for these to libraries and 
library commissions, but if sent to indi- 
viduals a small amount is asked. 


. 
Trees in Silhouette 


Atkinson, Meutzer & Company, New 
York City, publishes a portfolio of eleven 
brush drawings of our common trees by 
Henry Turner Bailey which are wonderfully 
realistic and artistic. 

Children will be attracted by them and 
inspired to study as well as draw the trees. 
It is a charming set for the children’s 
room and as it costs only 30 cents postpaid 
ought to be owned by every library. An 
article on the drawing of trees which comes 
with the set emphasizes the three charac- 
istics to be considered, namely the general 
mass of the trees, the growth and its rela- 
tive size. These characteristics are vividly 
expressed in the silhouettes. 

The Commission can loan the set for a 
month to any library not wishing to buy it. 


Bird Pictures 


A set of beautifully colored bird pictures 
well worth owning and equally useful to 
Wisconsin libraries as well as those of New 
York State because the birds of these two 
states are about the same, is that issued by 
the State Museum of Albany. 

It consists of a linen covered portfolio 
which contains 106 plates, reprints from 
those used in the work entitled Birds of 
New York, issued as volumes 1 and 2 of the 
New York State Museum Memoirs. The 
plates are 9 x 12 inches in size and are ona 
white paper of medium weight. The set 
costs 60 cents. 

The Commission will gladly loan its set 
to any library wishing to exhibit the pic- 
tures in the Children’s room, or for exami- 
nation before purchasing, if request is 
made for it. 
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Shakespeare Pictures 


The April issue of The Theatre is a special 
Shakespearean number containing many 
well illustrated articles on Shakespeare and 
his art. These illustrations mounted so as 
to retain the printed matter make a set of 
about thirty pictures, 12 x 15 inches in 
size, which the Commission has ready now 
to loan to any library making application 
for it. 


A Much Discussed Question 


The Madison Democrat Printing Com- 
pany taking note of a very wide discussion 
relative to the origin of what has been 
known as the ‘“‘Mouse trap quotation” has 
reprinted the statement printed in the 
Unity which seems to be the last word upon 
the subject. The statement is as follows: 

“Tf you write a better book, or preach a 
better sermon, or build a better mouse- 
trap than your neighbor, though you build 
your house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to your door.” 

Who wrote that sentence? This is the 
question now agitating men from end to 
end of the land, if we may judge from the 
number of inquiries about it. Emerson, 
nearly all agree until they look into his 
works page by page and find it not. Asked 
about it, Dr. Edward Emerson said that, 
while it sounded like his father, he was un- 
able to find it in his works. All the way 
from Emerson to Elbert Hubbard—which is 
a long way, to be sure—the search has 
gone on. Hubbard, as usual, claimed that 
he had evolved it from his “cosmic con- 
sciousness” whatever that may be. If he 
did, like some other things it had been 
evolved before him, for the author of the 
sentence is Dr. John Paxton, pastor of the 
West Presbyterian church of New York 
City, from 1882-1893. It occurred in a 
sermon on the text “‘He could not be hid,” 
which was preached first in his own pulpit, 
and afterwards repeated at the New York 
Chautauqua. If any reader of Unity has 
suffered brain-fag in hunting for the writers 
of this famous sentence, he may rest now. 

Dr. Paxton, however, borrowed the 
idea from Emerson, and, unlike Shake- 
speare, did not improve upon his lifted 
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material. The following is from Emerson’s 
Journals, volume 8, page 528: 

“I trust a good deal to common fame, as 
we all must. If a man has good corn or 
wood, or boards, or pigs to sell, or can make 
better chairs or knives or crucibles or 
church organs, than anybody else, you will 
find a broad, hard beaten road to his house, 
though it be in the woods.” 

Any librarian who wishes a printed copy 
of this quotation, may get it by sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to the 
Library Supplies Depaftment, Democrat 
Printing Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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The Plymouth Library Board reports 
that it has magazines on hand that will be 
sent out to a library paying freight, etc. 

Munsey’s, nearly all Nos. from 1894 to 
1906; Harpers, nearly all Nos. from 1876 to 
1908; Forum, 1908 to 1912; North Ameri- 
can Review, 1902; Outlook and Review of 
Reviews, large number of odd copies of 
each. 





**SSHIRT-SLEEVE”’ LITERATURE 
Edited by C. B. Lester 


‘The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings; the most valu- 
able are those with no binding at all.’""-—Edwin Emery Slossen. 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have often noted 
that most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is 
the very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available 
this kind of digested “‘tabloid’’ information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most 
of them cost only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity for full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of public affairs, and frequent notices will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 


Alaska. The Interior Department has_ edition of No. 222 Crop rotations for upper 


issued a 60 page pamphlet giving general 
information regarding Alaska, together 
with a list of books. It can be obtained by 
application to the Department at Washing- 
ton. 

Another publication regarding Alaska 
is a finely illustrated report on the fisheries 
and the protection of the smaller fur-bear- 
ing animals. Many librarians would find 
this valuable even though it deals only 


Wisconsin, No. 261 Poultry raising in 
Wisconsin, and No. 263 Sheep Raising in 
Wisconsin. They can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Experiment Station at Madi- 
son. 


Fruit growing. A new edition is issued 
of the State Horticultural Society’s pamph- 
let, The truth about fruit growing in Wis- 
consin. 


“Wisconsin is a good fruit state; 


with these subjects. Apply to the Com- quite as good as any other and far better 


merce Department. 


than many” and therefore, “Don’t go 
Experiment station publications. West, young man! Stay at home and 
Three bulletins just at hand are: a second grow up with the country.” For all the 
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supporting data write to Frederic Crane- 
field, Secretary of the Society, Madison. 


Labor laws. Particularly in the city 
libraries there should be much use for 
the compilations of labor laws issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bul- 
letin 148, published in 1914, presented the 
entire labor legislation of the country (ex- 
cept workmen’s compensation) as in force 
at that time. The laws of 1914 were given 
in Bulletin 166, and now we have the laws 
of 1915 in Bulletin 186. The last contains a 
cumulative index covering all three com- 
pilations. | For workmen’s compensation 
there is so much material that a separate 
bulletin (No. 126, published in 1913), was 
devoted to that subject. This has been sup- 
plemented by Bulletin 185. These five 
bulletins bring the whole legislation up to 
1916. Apply to the Bureau at Washington. 


Merchant marine. The present vital 
interest in this question has brought much 
matter into print, but a specially valuable 
historical sketch is contained in a report of 
a committee of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. This pamphlet, The American 
Merchant Marine, gives ‘“‘a concise account 
of the rise and decline of our overseas 
shipping industry,” together with sugges- 
tions for future development and compari- 
sons with other countries. Address E. G. 
Preston, Chairman, Merchant Marine 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Minimum wage. Since 1912 nine 
states have adopted minimum wage laws 
applying to women and children, and the 
principle is making rapid progress else- 
where in the country. For a consideration 
of the effects of such legislation we must 
look to countries where laws have been 
longer in force. A study of Minimum wage 
legislation is Australasia has been made by 
the New York Factory Investigating Com- 
mission and reprinted separately as well as 
in their fourth report. Apply to the Com- 
mission at Albany. 


National Parks. The notice of a new 
publication, Glimpses of our National Parks, 
issued by the Interior Department pre- 
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paratory to the opening of the tourist 
season, is a reminder to again cail atten- 
tion to the valuable handbooks and de- 
scriptive matter about the parks which is 
obtainable free from this department. 
Maps, data as to hotel and camp rates, 
transportation facilities, brief descriptions, 
and references to books and _ periodical 
articles, combine to make these handbooks 
just what is needed by the intending visitor. 
Have them in the library and encourage the 
traveler to get those he needs. Apply to 
the Interior Department, Washington. 


Panama Canal. Also from the Interior 
Department comes a very interesting book 
issued by the Bureau of Mines as Bulletin 
86 and treating of the engineering problems 
of the canal in relation to geology and 
topography. It is finely illustrated from 
photographs and covers engineering prob- 
lems, slides, Culebra Cut, earthquakes, 
stability of the isthmus, and similar sub- 
jects. There is 9 bibliography on slides. 
Possibly the bulletin can be obtained free 
on application to the Mines Bureau, but 
if not the cost is only 45 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents. Many 
a library has paid much more money for 
much less valuable material on Panama. 


Public health work. The American 
Medical Association has made a survey of 
the work of state boards of health and 
published a report of the results. The 
report takes up matters of organization 
and powers, communicable diseases, child 
hygiene, food, engineering, public health, 
education, and other phases to make a 
comprehensive statement of the work in 
all the states. Apply to the Association at 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Public school system. Starting from 
the question, Can school programs be 
shortened and enriched? there has been a 
progressive movement toward a reorgan- 
ization of the public school system. A 
study of the development and _ present 
tendencies of this movement has been 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Apply to the Bureau for its Bulletin, 
1916, No. 8. 
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Recreation. We have hitherto noted 
publications in this field. There is now avail- 
able a revised edition of the Russell Sage 
Foundation bulletin on recreation legisla- 
tion, giving both state laws and a large 
number of city ordinances. A subject digest 
makes the material easily used. Apply to 
the Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New 
York, for its bulletin No. Rec. 106. The 
cost is 20 cents. 


Soil surveys. ‘Before the greatest 
success in agriculture can be reached, it is 
necessary that the farmer should have a 
thorough knowledge of the soil upon his 
own farm.”” This knowledge is being made 
available through the bulletins of our 
State Geological Survey. . Those on this 
particular topic so far issued are listed be- 
low. If your library does not have the 
survey covering your own district, write to 
the Wisconsin Geological Survey at Mad- 
ison for the bulletin you need, the numbers 
of which are given in the list. 

No. 11. North Central Wisconsin. (Por- 
tage, Wood, Clark, Taylor, Marathon, 
Lincoln, and parts of Price and Langlade 
counties. ) 

No. 23. South part of northwestern Wis- 
consin, (Polk, Barrow, Rusk, Chippewa, 
Eau Claire, Dunn, Pepin, Pierce, and St. 
Croix counties.) 

No. 24. Marathon County. 

No. 28. Waushara County. 

No. 29. Waukesha County. 

No. 30. Iowa County. 

No. 31. Bayfield Area. (‘Fruit area’ of 
Bayfield and Ashland counties.) 

No. 32. North part of northwestern Wis- 
consin. (Burnett, Washburn, Sawyer, 
Douglas, Bayfield, and most of Ashland 
counties. ) 

No. 37. Fond du Lac County. 
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No. 38. Juneau County. 
No. 39. Kewaunee County. 
No. 40. La Crosse County. 
No. 43. Vilas County. 


Teachers’ cottages. One of the ways 
of attacking the problem of “‘board and 
room” for the rural school teachers is 
through the erection of teachers’ cottages 
of which it is stated there are already one 
or more in almost every state. A summary 
of the situation has been prepared and pub- 
lished by the National Lumber Manufact- 
urers Association, Chicago, from whom cop- 
ies of the pamphlet can be obtained. 


Water power. An important report as 
to the ownership and control of water 
power sites in the United States has been 
prepared by the Forest Service. It shows 
facts as to ownership and development of 
sites under private control and “facts bear- 
ing upon the question as to the existence of 
a monopoly” in the field. Apply to a Sen- 
ator or your local Representative in Con- 
gress for a copy of Senate Document 316 
of the present session. 


Woman and child labor. The full 19 
volume report of the investigation into the 
condition of woman and child wage earners 
was printed in only a small edition and 
practically no libraries except depositories 
were able to get it. To meet the constant 
demand for this report there has now been 
issued a single volume summary as Bulletin 
175 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It is intended to present briefly the more 
important results of the investigation, and 
for most libraries will answer all purposes 
as well as the full report. Apply directly to 
the Bureau at Washington. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of the 


libraries in Wisconsin. 


From time to time books are included which are too expensive 


for immediate purchase, but which may be obtained later at a reduced price, or would 
perhaps be presented by friends of the library or grateful clubs if attention were called to 


their desirability. 


Since this department is specially designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction selection 
is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to include no novels 
that would be objectionable because of their handling of moral questions, or would be 
unreadable because of their length or their treatment of subjects which have no interest 
for the average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians 
wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Science 


Keeler, H. L. Our early wild flowers. 
1916. 252p. illus. Scribner $1 net. 580 


A little guide to 126 species of wild flowers to 
be found in bloom during March, April and May 
in the northern states from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi Valley between parallels forty and 
fifty degrees; its appearance in northern Ohio 
(the author’s home) is always given. The com- 
ments are of the kind that are both valuable to 
the teacher and interesting to the flower-lover 
and seeker. Twenty good color and half-tone 
plates and many text illustrations. 


Modern 
1915. 


chemistry 
351p. Van 
540 


Very readable, popular chapters on explosives, 
radium, periodic law, electricity, the hydro- 
carbons, sugar, alcohol, coal-tar, artificial 
precious stones, etc. Designed to “interest 
the cultured general reader in some of the 


Martin, Geoffrey. 
and its wonders. 
Nostrand $2 net. 


really wonderful achievements of scientific 
chemistry,” the emphasis is placed on the 
romance element in chemical progress and 


technicalities are avoided so far as possible. 
Supplements the author’s Triumphs and wonders 
of modern chemistry and is very different in 
content and treatment from Sadtler’s Chemistry 
of familiar things. 


Agriculture 


Montgomery, E. G. Productive farm 
crops (Lippincott’s farm manuals). 
1916. 501p. illus. Lippincott $1.75 

net. 633 


One of the best treatises in print, designed 
for classroom use. It is too technical and de- 


tailed for the average farmer, but would be a 
good book for library reference in communities 
where farmers use the library for such aid. 
Excellent illustrative material and index. 


Phillips, E. F. Beekeeping (Rural science 
series). 1915. 457p. illus. Macmillan 

$2 net. 638 
“‘The most complete and authoritative treatise 
yet issued. Nevertheless written in simple 
language and well adapted to popular use.”’ 
Author is in charge of the bee culture investiga- 
tions of the government Bureau of Entomology, 


White, E. A. 
(Rural text-book series). 
illus. Macmillan $1.75 net. 


Principles of floriculture 
1915. 467p. 
635 


An excellent practical manual on the commer- 
cial culture of flowers, by a professor of floricul- 
ture in the Cornell College of Agriculture. Covers 
the whole industry in detail; a consideration of 
markets, location of plant, buildings, heating. 
methods, diseases and insects, and the culture of 
all kinds of flowers. 


Home Economics 


Nesbitt, Florence. Low cost cooking. 
1915. 127p. American school of home 
economics 50c net. 641 


A very practical aid for the housewife who is 
studying to reduce her food bill or for the visiting 
housekeeper. No items that enter into the prob- 
lem are omitted and all ways of planning eco- 
nomically and buying cheaply are considered, 
while at the same time the necessity of a nutri- 
tious. well-balanced diet is kept in mind. Recipes 
and menus are given. Author is dietitian in the 
relief department of the Chicago Juvenile Court. 
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Richardson, Mrs. A. S. Adventures in 


thrift. 1916. 229p. Bobbs-Merrill 
$1.25 net. 640 


An inquiry, in story form, into the high cost of 
food on the part of a small group of women in 
New York City. The attempts at solution of the 
problem through the Housewives’ League and 
other similar societies, cooperative stores and 
kitchens, express and parcel-post buying direct 
from producers, etc., are described fully and as 
they meet or do not meet the problem of the 
woman in a city apartment. The book is useful, 
however, to any housewife, as a survey of the 
agencies at work to aid her in buying more wisely, 
some of which she can utilize wherever her home 
may be. 


Wright, M. M. Candy-making at home. 
1915. 188p. Penn 50c net. 641 


A little book which supplements the sections in 
cookbooks sufficiently for the ordinary demand. 
Besides candies proper are included maccaroons 
and cake confectionery of various kinds. 


Business 


Cherington, P. T., ed. 
book, 1916. 1916. 604p. Doubleday 
$2 net. 659 


Continues the method of Advertising as a 
business force, and in a way brings that book to 
date, in that it collects material which shows up- 
to-date advertising methods. Almost every 
phase of the science is represented, and it is well 
indexed. Hardly for the smaller libraries, except 
where there is exceptional demand. 


Hess, H. W. Productive advertising. 1915. 
3058p. illus. Lippincott $2.50 net. 659 


Perhaps the most valuable features of this text- 
book, for the man who knows the earlier works. 
are the five chapters devoted to the mechanics of 
advertising—type, illustration, use of color, etc. 
The subject-matter and the English of adver- 
tisements are also helpfully discussed, and the 
psychological side is not neglected. Very fully 
illustrated and indexed. 


The advertising 


Nystrom, P. H. Economics of retailing. 
1915. 407p. Ronald Press $2 net. 658 


A book for the retail merchant who wishes to 
study the economic bearings of his business and 
the elements which influence the chances of 
success. It describes ‘‘the retail business as it is 
and points out the broad lines along which re- 
tailing progress is being made.”’ 


Smart, W. K. How to write business 
letters. 1916. 160p. Shaw 70c net. 659 


The most readable small volume for the 
average business man, based on a study of nearly 
two thousand actual letters and the methods of 
specialists, and covering in a less intensive way 
the same field as the three volumes of the Busi- 
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ness correspondence library (same publisher). 
It and Gardner’s Effective business letters and 
Buhlig’s Business English are perhaps the three 
books which cover the field best, each treating 
the subject in a different way. 


Fine Arts 
Casey, W. C. Masterpieces in art. 1915. 
267p. Flanagan $1 net. 750 


A study of forty-one popular paintings de- 
signed for the teacher of the grades. With each 
picture is given an appropriate poem, descrip- 
tion of the picture in simple language, plan for 
study, quoted comments, questions, and a brief 
account of the artist. In no way inspired, but 
has its uses for teachers with little prepara- 
tion. 

Nolen, John, ed. City planning (National 
municipal league series). 1916. 447p. 
Appleton $2 net. 710 


“A series of papers presenting the essential 
elements of a city plan,’’ written by seventeen 
authorities. While their work has mostly been 
with cities of the larger type, the principles and 
methods are applicable to towns, and the manner 
in which the subject is presented makes the 
book’s use easy for any phase of town improve- 
ment. The plans and illustrations are all of 
larger cities. The best book for little towns and 
villages is Waugh’s Rural improvement. 


Rexford, E. E. 
1916. 313p. 


The making of a home. 
illus. Jacobs $1.25 net. 
710 


The story of a city-bred man who buys a 
small plot in the country, builds a house, and 
makes a lawn, flower beds and small vegetable 
garden. It is adapted to the inexperienced 
gardener of limited means. The choice of flowers 
is conservative, and the shrubs and perennials 
are selected for the Wisconsin climate. Chapters 
on flowers for a plant-room, bulbs for winter 
flowering, and a fern garden. 


Amusements 


Bancroft, J. H., & Pulvermacher, W. D. 
Handbook of athletic games. 1916. 
627p. illus. Macmillan $1.50 net. 797 


A little volume which combines the rules gov- 
erning and descriptions of the fifteen most im- 
portant ball and track and field games, of use 
both to the uninitiated and, for quick reference, 
to those knowing the games. The rules are taken 
from the Spalding’s official handbooks. The 
only book of the kind and useful in any library. 


Burns, James. How to play tennis. 1915. 
112p. illus. Outing 70c. net. 796 


A good little first book covering all the ele- 
ments of the game in comprehensive, briefly 
worded directions. 
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Roosevelt, Theodore. A book-lover’s hol- 
idays in the open. 1916. 373p._ illus. 
Scribner $2 net. 799 


Accounts of hunting expeditions or trips of 
adventure ‘in the wide, waste spaces of the 
earth, among the vast mountain masses, in the 
northern forests, amid the steaming jungles of 
the tropics, or on the deserts of sand or of snow.” 
The Arizona country has three chapters, the 
Mississippi River bird reserves one, South Ameri- 
ca three, and there is one on ‘“‘Books for holidays 
in the open.” 


Literature 


Lanier, Sidney. Selections. 1916. 


Scribner, 50c net. 


170p. 

811 

A neat little volume, containing twenty-three 
poems and nine prose selections. The poems are 
those most loved by Lanier readers, and the 
second group is well selected; ‘‘Bob, the story 
of our mocking-bird’’ is probably the most 
familiar title. A textbook with numbered lines 
and notes by Henry Lanier. A fuller selection 
than The Lanier book but less attractive in 
binding. 


Masefield, John. Good Friday and other 
poems. 1916. 131p. Macmillan $1.25 
net. 821 


“‘Good Friday” is a poetic drama; simply and 
reverently narrating the story of the crucifixion 
according to the Bible account. The sixty sonnets 
which follow show a new Masefield, leaving the 
grossnesses and tragedies of earth behind in his 
enthralling search for beauty. They represent 
the most spiritual work he has done. 


Painton, Mrs. E. F. A. U. The commence- 
ment manual. 1915. 370p. _ illus. 
Denison $1.25 net. 808.5 


A vade mecum for intending graduates without 
ideas, meeting ail kinds of demands, from 
salutatories and valedictories to class colors, 
flowers, yell, drill, song and motto. The chap- 
ters on class programs are perhaps the most 
helpful. The grade graduating exercises are 
considered fully as much as the high school. 


Pancoast, H. S., ed. 
verse. 1915. 


English prose and 
816p. Holt $1.75 net. 
820.8 
Very similar to Century readings in English 
literature, but contains a fuller representation of 
the early literature; the group arrangement also 
is superior. The poetic selections are fuller than 
in Holt’s Leading English poets, covering every 
poet of importance and many that are unfamiliar 
to the average reader. Not a book for general 
reading, but a good reference volume, especially 
for high-school! and college students. 
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Richards, Mrs. 
1916.  206p. 


x. E., comp. High tide. 
Houghton $1.25 net. 
821.08 


A selection from recent poetry of about two 
hundred peems which emphasize inspiration, 
joy and vision. English poets are represented, 
but American predominate. Not all have dis- 
tinctive merit but both in spirit and variety the 
collection will appeal to many people. 


Robinson, F. B. Effective public speak- 
ing. 1915. 467p. LaSalle Extension 
University $1.50 net. 808.5 

A good book for the serious student of public 
speaking and for teachers of college or high-school 
classes. It is much more technical than the aver- 
age work and its use will be limited to older 
students. 

American literature 

through illustrative readings. 1915. 

163p. Scribner $1.12 net. 810.8 


A selection of poems and prose extracts to rep- 
resent American literature from Captain John 
Smith to Percy MacKaye, designed to accom- 
pany a high-school course of study. Living 
writers have been given largest space, and few of 
any importance, except the poets and dramatists, 
are omitted. Under the chapter heading ‘‘Ten- 
dencies’”” the magazine, short story and drama 
are discussed. A good supplemental book for 
libraries supplying high-school needs, and also 
useful for study-club work. 


Vachell, H. A. 


Simons, S. E. 


Quinneys’: a comedy 

in four acts. 1915. 140p. Doran 

$1 net. 822 

A dramatization of the novel by this author, 

retaining all the qualities which gave it popu- 

larity among readers who like the unusual and 

original type of story. The rare-furniture 

“sanctuary” is a very effective setting for a 

play, which has been: successful both on the 
English and American stage. 


Winchester, C. T. Wordsworth: how 
to know him. 1916. 296p. Bobbs- 
Merrill $1.25 net. 821 


A worthy companion to Perry’s Carlyle, pre- 
senting the gentle nature-poet in a sympathetic, 
appreciative and understanding text, in which 
over forty of his poems are introduced, in whole 
or 1n part. 


History and Travel 


Crow, Carl. Japan and America: a con- 
trast. 1916. 316p. McBride $1.50 

net. 915.2 
Perhaps the best of the recent books on this 


subject for the average library, and the best 
work of the author. He frankly considers Japa- 
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nese ambitions a menace to this country and 
aims to measure her power and the restraints on 
it, to note the points at issue between the two 
countries, and state the methods Japan is likely 
to use in accomplishing her aims. Abbott’s 
Japanese expansion and American policies 
(1916, Macmillan $1.50) is also a useful book, 
full of interesting facts and suggestions, but 
containing some errors. It concludes that Japan 
cannot afford to go to war with us. 


Koebel, W. H. The South Americans. 
1915. 366p. illus. Dodd $3 net. 918 


A very useful supplement to the works 
describing the individual South American coun- 
tries, bringing together information gleaned from 
them all about the people and their lives, labor 
conditions, literature and press, industrial op- 
portunities, foreign influence, armies, navies, 
forests, minerals, products, animals, ports, 
railways, navigation, etc. 


Seully, W. C. Lodges in the wilderness. 
1915. 252p. illus. Holt $1.35 net. 
916.8 


Descriptions of South African travel and desert 
life which are arresting in their reflection of the 
moods the desert draws out in a man who 
adds to a well-stored, meditative mind a strong 
poetic fancy and appreciation of all forms of 
nature. A book for the few, to whom it will 
bring rare pleasure. 


Biography 


Pennell, Mrs. E. R. Nights. 1916. 313p. 
illus. Lippincott $3 net. 921 


A charming book of reminiscence, in which 
Mrs. Pennell ignores the days of absorbing, 
successful work which have filled the twenty- 
five years since her marriage, and celebrates the 
evenings of happy and varied relaxation in 
Rome, Venice, London and Paris. Her grace- 
fully written chapters are filled with comments 
and stories about well known artists and authors 
of both continents, and are full of interest for 
cultured readers. 


‘iction 


Cher, Marie. The immortal gymnasts. 


1915. 338p. Doran $1.25 net. 


The ‘immortal gymnasts’ are Columbine, 
Harlequin and Pantaloon, who as mortals in 
London live prosaically enough, but Harlequin 
retains their old art of seeing into the minds and 
hearts of men, and as a result several threads of 
destiny are interwoven in Columbine’s little 
shop. An unusual story, whose charm and im- 
aginative quality are pronounced and very re- 
freshing. 
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Cleghorn, S. N. The spinster. 1916. 


326p. Holt $1.35 net. 


A quiet story of the “Shuman document” 
type, in which a girl brought up carefully in a 
New England village and educated at Radcliffe 
becomes interested in the idea of social brother- 
hood and, after a thwarted romance, gradually 
turns to socialism for self-expression. 


Dix, B. M. The battle months of George 
Daurella. 1916. 320p. Duffield $1.25 
net. 


A story of the war similar to the author’s 
play Across the border but without the super- 
natural element. The young-lieutenant hero, 
who suffers in varied and horrible ways, is not 
identified with any country. His experiences, 
and those of the American girl he meets and 
loves in the last happy day before going to the 
front, effectually destroy the glamor which in- 
vests war and show the suffering it brings to 
innocent and helpless non-combatants. 


Duncan, Frances. Roberta of Roseberry 
Gardens. 1916. 265p. Doubleday 
$1.25 net. 


Story of a girl who learns scientific gardening 
and incidentally much quaint philosophy from 
two old gardeners. The love story is as natural 
and simple as the picture of garden and birds. 


Dwight, H. G. Stamboul nights. 1916. 


371p. Doubleday $1.25 net. 


Short stories which are very successful in re- 
flecting the atmosphere of Constantinople, a 
city familiar to the author through long resi- 
dence. Many are true tales, related practically 
as Mr. Dwight heard them. Wide variety, the 
ususual scenes and types they depict, and their 
literary quality will commend them to educated 
readers. 


MacHarg, William, & Balmer, Edwin. 


The blind man’s eyes. 1916. 368p. 
Little $1.35 net. 
A Pacific Coast financier is mysteriously 


murdered in Seattle and two weeks later a 
famous blind lawyer is almost murdered while 
on an east-bound transcontinental train. A 
young man, an innocent sufferer from the un- 
principled ring of financiers back of these at- 
tacks, is suspected and made a train prisoner. 
Through the belief of the blind man’s daughter—- 
his ‘‘eyes’—in him the mystery is gradually 
unraveled. A sensational story and almost 
continuously disagreeable, but none too much of 
either for men who like this type of story. 


Miller, Mrs. A. D. 
kitchen! 1916. 
net. 


Four young people decide to rent their southern 
home and guarantee to furnish the servants for a 


Come out of the 
274p. Century $1.25 
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young and rich northerner who takes the house 
for six weeks. How the servants were supplied 
and what happened as the result make a very 
pretty bit of lively comedy, good reading for all 
ages. 


Morris, E. B. Our Miss York. 
352p. Penn $1.25 net. 

The development of a young girl, who is left 
at the death of her guardian without means, 
into a successful business woman. A fairly in- 
teresting story with the usual romantic ending. 


1916. 


Oppenheim, E. P. An admirable charla- 
tan. 1916. 302p. Little $1.30 net. 


An American enjoys England in a different 
way from the ordinary tourist. Annexing a 
young Englishman of good social position, who 
has fallen in love with his daughter, he performs 
all sorts of charlatanry, but escapes each time 


without being more than suspected. A lively 
and amusing but not very edifying tale. 
Peacocke, I. M. My friend Phil. 1915. 


336p. Rand $1.25 net. 


An English setting for a sort of Helen’s 
babies. Phil, who attends the “kindergarter,”’ is 
a diverting youngster and helps on a romance 
that began in a dentist’s office. Would be amus- 
ing read aloud. 


Rhodes, E. M. The desire of the moth. 
1916. 149 p. Holt $1 net. 

Another Texas border story, quite as humor- 
ous as the earlier ones and as unexpected in the 
solution of a peiilous situation which develops 
with lightning rapidity. Men will enjoy it. 


Richmond, Mrs. G. S. Under the 
country sky. 1916. 350p. Double- 
day $1.25 net. 

A young girl sacrifices her college life to stay 
with her invalid father, pluckily adapts herself 
to the monotonous village life and is appro- 
priately rewarded. A commonplace story, but 
less sentimental than the author could have 
made it, and it will please many readers. 


Spearman, F. H. Nan of Music Moun- 
tain. 1916. 430p. Scribner $1.35 net. 


Story of the struggle between a band of out- 
laws, who raid the stage running from the rail- 
road to their mountain home, and the stage 
company. The young stage-driver and the 
beautiful niece of the outlaw chief furnish the 
romance of the swift-moving, rather thrilling 
tale. 


Tarkington, Booth. Seventeen. 1916. 


329p. Harper $1.35 net. 


This story of the first love experience of Wil- 
liam Sylvanus Baxter, which completely and 
momentously fills his seventeenth summer, and 
from which his family are acute sufferers, shows 
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an almost uncanny insight into the emotions 
and mental processes of the adolescent boy. It is 
full of humor and gentle sarcasm, but also of 
understanding and sympathy for the tragedies 
and absurdities of youth. 


Tompkins, J. W. The seat of the 
righteous. 1916. 270p. Bobbs-Merrill 
$1.25 net. 


The family of a philanthropist are reared and 
gain their living largely by trading on the dead 
man’s greatness, with the exception of the 
youngest daughter who alone has the spirit of 
unselfishness and devotion that made her father 
beloved. Her struggle to be loyal both to her 
family and to her lover, who scorns their petty 
grafting, make a pretty little story, which will 
interest older girls as well as adults. 


Watts, Mrs. M. S. The rudder. 
453p. Macmillan $1.50 net: 


Another Cincinnati story, less noteworthy in 
its theme than its predecessors but as convincing 
in its character study. ‘‘A spirited girl, goaded 
through irritation with a foolish stepmother into 
marriage with the son of a weaithy ice manu- 
facturer, finds his boorish ways equally unen- 
durable. He interests himself in professional 
baseball and she finds contentment in work for 
the associated charities. There is a striking 
arraignment of the efforts of labor agitators in 
promoting strikes and a dramatic picture of an 
ice famine, brought on by the teamsters’ union. 
The author’s unsympathetic attitude towards 
labor unions is quite evident, and a good case is 
made against the paid organizers.” 


1916. 


Wells, Carolyn. Curved blades. 1916. 


333p. Lippincott $1.35 net. 


Another of the author’s detective tales, in- 
volving a wealthy spinster living on Long Island, 
a paid companion, her niece and nephew, a for- 
tune-seeking count, and the famous Fleming 
Stone, who solves the mystery of the spinster’s 
peculiar death and falls a victim to the niece’s 
charms. 


White, W. A. God’s puppets. 
309p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 


Five short stories, of which all but the last are 
less fiction than social studies of a Middle West 
town. The qualities which A certain rich man 
showed—sympathy, tolerance, and understand- 
ing of human nature—give them interest to the 
thoughtful student of life, but they are not 
specially successful as fiction. 


Williams, W. W. The whirligig of time. 
1916. 383p. Stokes $1.30 net. 


Of two brothers, one is educated at Harrow in 
England, the other at an American preparatory 
school. Yale brings out the difference in the 
quality of this early training, the reaction and the 
development of the two being different though 


1916. 
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their mutual understanding and dependence 
steadily increase. An uneven story, the plot 
interesting, but crudely and unconvincingly 
handled at times. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Selected and annotated by Marion Humble. 


Chase, M. E. The girl from the Big Horn 

country. 1916. 320p. Page $1.25 net. 

A typical Wyoming girl goes to Vermont to 

school. Her wholesomeness and sincerity win 

for her great popularity and many friends, and 
give the story its charm. 


Jacobs, Mrs. C. E., & Richards, Mrs. 
L. H. Blue Bonnet keeps house (Blue 
Bonnet series). 1916. 346p. Page 
$1.50 net. 


Fourth book in series, and as spontaneous and 
wholesome asthe others. Blue Bonnet’s winter 
home in Boston, her last year at boarding- 
school, her old and her new friends, will interest 


girls. 

Marshall, H. E. Boy-kings and girl- 
queens. 1915. 384p. illus. Stokes 
$1.75 net. 920 


Fifteen stories, well told and well illustrated, 
of the childhood and youth of young kings and 
queens of England, France, Scotland and Ger- 
many. For older boys and girls. 


Mathewson, Christy. First Base Faulk- 
ner. 1916. 328p. Dodd $1.25 net. 


A boy’s story of the baseball and business ad- 
ventures of two boys during their junior year in 
high school, 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
LIBRARIAN 


Buffalo public library. Books to grow 
on. 1916. 24p. 5c. 028.5 


“This selection has been made up from the ex- 
perience of the chiefs of all departments which 
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are dealing with young people. It is an attempt 
to gather the books which have proved accept- 
able to young people as they pass from the chil- 
dren’s room to the adult departments.’”’—Fore- 
word. 


Chicago public library. William Shake- 
speare: selected list of books. 1916. 
32p. 

Reprints of lists in the library’s Book bulletin, 
grouping a selection of about three hundred and 
thirty titles under interesting headings, among 
which are pageants and costumes. 


Cleveland public library. Books added 
during 1915: a popular selection. 
1916. 25c. 


The second annual cumulation of the Open 
Shelf, with notes, class numbers and author and 
title index. Good for reference and as an aid in 
book selection. 


Mann, Margaret. Subject headings for 
use in dictionary catalogs of juvenile 
books. 1916. 113p. A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board $1.50. 


For note see March Bulletin, p. 136. 


Minneapolis public library. Books for 
new Americans. 1916. 12p. 


A useful selection of about one hundred and 
eighteen titles, including books for beginners in 
English, and on citizenship, our country and 
some of its great men, and industries and daily 
life, and selection of ‘‘some interesting books.”’ 


St. Louis public library. Guide to the 
literature of Shakespeare in the St. 
Louis public library, comp. by Marie 
O. Watkins. 1916. 135p. 


The library’s March Bulletin, comprising a 
bibliegraphy, with notes, which represents ade- 
quately all phases of the many-sided subject. 
Groups are subdivided helpfully and an author 
and editor index is supplied. Perhaps the most 
interesting groups are ‘“‘Shakespeare and his 
environment” and “Suggestions for pageants 
and celebrations.”’ 


se 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF AVAILABLE MATERIAL FOR THE SHAKES- 
PEARE TERCENTENARY 


Furnished by the Drama League Bureau, 1146 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Shakespeare Tercentennial programs for 
schools, compiled by the Drama 
League for the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Drama League 10c. 

Sixteen program cuts, costume plates, dance 
suggestions, and full bibliography. 

Hinman, M. W. Programs of folk dances 
for clubs and schools, Drama League 
15c. 


McConathy, Osborne, comp. List of 
musical programs for different plays. 
Drama League 10c. 


Favorite songs from  Shake- 
speare. Silver, Burdett & Co. 10c. 


Persons desiring orchestrations for any of the 
selections in this pamphlet should write to Mr. 
Osborne McConathy, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


New Masques and Pageants 


MacKaye, Percy. Caliban. Doubleday 
(royalty) 50c. 

Burrill, E. W. Master Skylark. Cen- 
tury $1. 

Hope, W. A. Masque of Psyche. French 
50c. 


Scenes from Shakespeare showing the de- 
velopment of the individual. Good for clubs. 


Lord, Katherine. The day Will Shake- 
speare came to Kenilworth. $1. 


Specially for small children. 


Simons, S. E. An all-high school Shake- 
speare festival, being a fantasy of 
mockery and mirth, composed of 
scenes from various plays presented 
by five companies of players before 
Queen Elizabeth and her court. Author 
(Central High School, Washington, 
D. C.) 


Clarke, F. E. Adaptation of fairy scenes 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
Oberon and Titania. French 50c. 


A Shakespeare review:—‘The passing 
show of 1616” as presented by the 
Central High School of Detroit. 10c. 


Suggestions for attractive program for schools 
or clubs. 


Thorp, Josephine. An Elizabethan 
pageant in the form of Twelfth Night, 
including Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Taming of the Shrew, Comedy of 
Errors, and As You Like It. Author 
(23 Baldwin St., East Orange, N. J.) 


Hatcher, O. L. Book for Shakespeare’s 
plays and pageants. Dutton $2. 


Irvine, T. U. How to pronounce the names 
in Shakespeare. Hinds $1.25 net. 


Special Shakespeare section of the New 
York Times Sunday Supplement. 
12 numbers, 50c. 
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